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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


— 


_.THE GREAT SALEM FIRE. 
_ The great fire which swept through 
miles of streets in the city of Salem 
ast Thursday, and in a few hours de- 
- $troyed not far from $20,000,000 of 
property, is another reminder of the 
comparative ineffectiveness of human 
‘agencies in coping with conflagra- 
tions when once fairly under way in 
congested city streets. A prolonged 
drought had not only made the fac- 
tories and the blocks of wooden 
houses as dry as tinder, but had re- 
duced the water supply to such an ex- 
tent as to make the fire apparatus of 
little service. But, back of all this, 
unenforced building laws, and the un- 
restrained erection of cheap wooden 
tenements, four and six stories high, 
closely packed together, help to ac- 
count for the rapid spread of the fire. 
Probably the city will learn the les- 
son, as Chelsea; to some extent at 
least, has done, but it has been taught 
at a heavy cost. Happily, the fire 
started in the early afternoon; had it 
been at night, there must inevitably 
have been great loss of life. 
THE AUSTRIAN TRAGEDY. 


The ill-fated Hapsburg house has 
experienced another tragedy. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph, now nearly 
eighty-five years old, whose life had 
been saddened by the tragic death of 
his only son, and by the assassination 
of his wife by an Italian anarchist, 
might wel have imagined that his re- 
maining days might pass peacefully. 
But now comes the assassination of 
his nephew, the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, heir to the Austro-Hun- 
garian throne, and his morganatic 
wife, the Duchess of Hohenberg, and 
in the wake of this event, no one 
can predict what internal or interna- 
tional upheavals may follow. The 
latest tragedy took place in Sarayevo 
the Bosnian capital, and the occasion 
of it was the annual visit of the 
Archduke and his wife to the annexed 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
The two assassins, one of whom ex- 
ploded a bomb without accomplish- 
ing his object, while the other, a 
little later, fired shot after shot, at_ 
close range, at the Archduke and his 
wife—were young Bosnians, and are 
described as anarchists; but it seems 
likely that the inspiration of their 
crime was the bitter resentment felt 
among Bosnians because of the Aus- 
trian annexation. The relations of 
Austria with Russia and with Servia 
are likely to be affected by the crime, 
which introduces another element of 
disturbance into the already suff- 
“Siva troubled situation in the near 
Last. 

A DISAPPOINTING TAX. 


The Federal Income Tax is not do- 
ing all that was expected of it. The 
Secretary of the Treasury estimated 
that it would yield $54,000,000 of reve- 
nue for the first ten months of its 
operation. The actual results for that 
period fall $23,060,000 below that 
cheerful estimate; and this, shrinkage 
of reyenue, coupled with the falling off 
in revenue from customs, has brought 
about a condition which has led to a 
discussion of the possibility of a bond 
issue to provide the wherewithal to 
keep the wheels of government in mo- 
tion. It is not probable, however, 
that such an issue will be necessary. 
As to the Income Tax, it is probable 
that the second year’s results will be 
more satisfactory. The provisions 
of the law were intricate and almost 


unintelligible, and there was not time 
enough for the officers appointed to 
enforce. it, nor for the persons sub- 
ject to it to become familiar with its 


requirements. 
THE MONTANA LABOR 
TROUBLES. 


The rioting at Butte, Montana, in- 
troduces a new sort of labor compli- 
cation, one in which employers and 
capitalists are not concerned, except 
as their property may be injured or 
destroyed. It is merely one labor fac- 
tion fighting desperately against an- 
other and resorting to guns and dyna- 
mite to carry its ends. Neither fac- 
tion has any grievance against the 
Anaconda Mining Company, which 
controls the mines there. That com- 
pany has dealt so fairly with its men 
that it has never had a strike; it fixes 
wages by a sliding scale which is per- 
fectly satisfactory,— wages rising 
when the price of copper goes up and 
falling when it goes down. The pres- 
ent war is between the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners, and a_ seceding 
bodv which has organized under the 
I. W. W.. The latter broke into the 
headquarters of the former, dyna- 
mited the safe and looted the con- 
tents,—incidentally throwing the act- 
ing Mayor out of a second-story win- 
dow when he protested. In the more 
recent fighting, when several men 
were killed by shots fired by the 
sheriff’s deputies, it was the I. W. W. 
faction which tried to dynamite the 
hall in which its opponents were met 
and would probably have accom- 
plished its purpose if the sheriff had 
not acted with promptness and cour- 
age. 

QUESTIONABLE TREATIES. 


It is clear that neither the proposed 
treaty with Nicaragua aor that with 
Colombia will have easy sledding 
through the Senate. The Nicaraguan 
treaty is objectionable because it es- 
tablishes a quasi-protectorate and 
hands over $3,000,000 to the present 
Nicaraguan government for conces- 
sions which are thought to have no 
substantial value. The Colombian 
treaty is opposed because of the 
rather intense expression of regret 
which is embodied in it, and also be- 
cause the sum of $25,000,000 which it 
proposes to pay Colombia for the 
alienation of Panama is regarded as 
excessive. Both treaties are further 
opposed because of large commis- 
sions which certain intermediaries 
are expected to collect if they are 
ratified. Charges of this sort relat- 
ing to the Nicaraguan treaty are now 
under investigation by the Senate. 
President Wilson is in favor of the 
ratification of both treaties; but the 
White House steam roller is not so 
effective in the matter of treaties as 
it is with reference to legislation, be- 
cause of the requirement of a two- 
thirds vote. 

THE EXPLOITING 
AGUA. 

A resolution introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Smith of Michigan 
charges that $6,250,000 of Nicaraguan 
bonds, issued by President Zelaya, 
bought for speculative purposes at 
twenty-five per cent. of their face 
value are fradulent, but have never- 
theless been forced wpon the “Nicar- 
aguan people by this Government as 
a bona fide debt; that certain bankers 
who are named, negotiated 
bonds; that the present government 
of Nicaragua has been maintained by 
the presence of United States mar- 
ines at Managua, Granada, Corinto, 
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and other places, and by the presence 
of American naval vessels at Corinto 
and Bluefields; and that the last 
Presidential election in Nicaragua 
was directly influenced by the pres- 
ence of American marines. It may 
be that Senator Smith may not be 
able to prove all these charges; but 
they are at least serious enough to 
call for investigation. 
THE INTERMOUNTAIN RATE 
CASE. 

Just before adjourning until Octo- 
ber, the United States Supreme Court 
rendered its decision in the long- 
pending intermountain rate case. Its 
decision sustains the constitutionality 
of the long and short haul clause of 
the interstate commerce law, and also 
sustains the validity of the “zone” or- 
ders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Competition with water 
borne traffic forced the railroads to 
charge low rates to points on the Pa- 
cific coast; and they sought to make 
up for these low rates by charging to 
far-western points east of the Pacific 
the Pacific Coast rates plus the rates 
from the coast east to those points. 
This practice the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission refused to sanction 
but it established zones eastward from 
St. Paul within which certain speci-- 
fied increases of rates were permis- 
sible. These increases the Commis- 
sion decided were reasonable because 
of water competition; and this action 
the Supreme Court now sustains. 
THE PROPOSED SALE OF 

BATTLESHIPS. 


It is not surprising that the Turk- 
ish ambassador at Washington has 
made formal protest against the pro- 
posed sale of the battleships Missis- 
sippi and Idaho to Greece. There is 
no disguising the fact that the reason 
that Greece is in such a hurry to con- 
sumate this transaction is that she 
may have the vessels in season to use 
against Turkey in a war which may 
break out any day. The Turkish am- 
bassador points out that, if the 
United States sells these ships to 
Greece, it will practically take sides 
with Greece against Turkey in the 
naval rivalry now existing between 
the two powers. President Wilson 
favors the sale on the ground that it 
would promote the interests. of 
peace; but to the ordinary mind it 
does not seem a pacific move to- help 
to equip a Power which is already 
threatening war. 

ONE MAN ONE VOTE IN ENG- 
LAND. 

Less attention than its importance 
deserves has been given to the enact- 
ment by the British Parliament of 


the Plural Voting Bill. Strictly 
speaking, it should perhaps be said 
that the bill was enacted by the 


House of Commons, for it was passed 
over the heads of the Lords and in 
spite of their opposition. Hitherto, 
well-to-do Englishmen, who owned 
estates in different constituencies, 
could vote in all of them that they 
could reach on the day of election, 
suburban dwellers could vote both 
where their offices were, and at their 
places of residence, and those residing 
in a borough that forms part of a 
county were entitled to vote in both 
divisions. Such privileges, hoary 
with age, though they were, could 
not be expected to survive the demo- 


cratic tendencies of the time The 
new law takes effect before the next 
general election, and it cannot fail to 
increase relatively the Liberal and 


Labor strength. 
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Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 


' trained and competent office assistants free of 


charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal 
department which adequately equips for commer- 
cial teaching positions. There is a large demand 
for well equipped commercial teachers. The 
positions pay attractive salacies. 


Write, call or telephone for further information 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 





Are You Sure of a Comfortabte Income 


after you retire from.active service? Wouldn’t an annual allowance bedesirable to supplement 
your income? The State may do alittle to help retired public school teachers, but some other 
provision must be made such as you may make by joining 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ANNUITY GUILD 


It is the logical way for a teacher to insure. 


No other investment can be made on such a safe 


and profitable basis. The Guild isa purely co-operative organization, managed on a strictly 
business basis by and for the teachers of Massachusetts. 


OFFICERS 


Gordoa A. Southworth, Somerville, President. 


Charles W. Morey, Lowell, Second Vice-President. 


Eugene D. Russell, Lynn, First Vice-President 
William F. Bradbury, Cambridge, Treasurer. 


George M. Wadsworth, Principal Pope School, Somerville, Secretary. 
ADDRESS MR. WADSWORTH FOR INFORMATION 
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Measures the efficiency of the individual and fits 


the instruction to his measured needs without 
AGENC 9 | breaking up theclass group. Individual efficiency 
| is increased, the teacher's labor is lightened and the 


lock step is abolished. All of this and more is done 
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in the Four Operations of Arithmetic by the use of 


Wbat They Say of Us | : 
iio ows Mnitand College Precident : | Courtis Standard Practice Tests Now Ready 


We are very well pleased with Mr. N—— and I hope he will | PRACTICE TESTS 
wear well, We are indebted to you for recommending him. j 
A series of 48 lessons or pads, each pad contain- 


From a New York Teacher: ing 50 copies of onelesson, One each of the 48 pads 
1 appreciate your efforts in my behalf and can only say that constitute a set. List price per pad, 15 cents. 


I wish I had enrolled with you sooner. 
STUDENT’S RECORD 


From a Massachusetts Teacher: 


I thank you heartily for your prompt attention. It is just : A pad containing two Daily Record sheets, and | 
a week since I joined your Agency. Every one of my friends | a Graph sheet for each of the 48 lessons, together 
shall hear of your Agency, and I shall use all my influence to | with instruction for using. List price, 15 cents. 


have them join it. 


’ 
From a Maine High School Principal: | TEACHER’S MANUAL 
Now, I frankly tell you thatI haven’t much use for agen A 32-page pamphlet containing all the necessary 
cies, but there was something about your business method® | instructions for the teacher fur handling all the ma- 
in our recent dealing that appealed to me. | terials of the Courtis STANDARD PRACTICE 
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| publishers for study in their department of efficiency, 
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ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND 
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THE WORLD LITERATURE READERS 
By Celia ‘Richmond 
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The remarkable scope of native and primitive life upon this continent. 


Volume 1V—England, Scotland, Ireland. 


Each volume 12mo, cloth, 276 pages, illustrated, 45 cents 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Edito: 


SALARY CAMPAIGNS , 


A. E. WINSHIP, 


Editor Journal of Education 


[Address at the banquet at Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, celebrating the 


2 tenth anniversary of the 


Salary 


Campaign in which Dr. Winship took an active part andout of which the Pittsburgh Teachers’ Association was 


a cow nga range 4 and Miss Clarissa Moffat 

in subsequent activities. ] 

The art of securing justice for the rank and file 
of the teachers has become a game to be played in 
the right way, at the right time, and in the right 
place. 

Asagame in the right way, at the right 
time, and in the right place great good comes to 
teachers, pupils and the public and no harm te any 
one, but as a fight, or a warfare, permanent good 
rarely comes and harm often comes. 

A fight is always too intense, draws too much 
blood, leaves permanent bitterness. Rarely in the 
world’s history has any result of war been a whole- 
some winning. Affairs may be better than they 
were but not as good as they might have been had 
the winning been by better methods and a better 
spirit. 

So far as I know I have had more to do with sal- 
ary campaigns over a wide area than any one of 
whom I know and I have always regarded it as a 
game and never as a fight. The aim has always 
been to know the game better than our opponents, 
to know the rules of the game, to play square, to 
make more touchdowns and make more goals, and 
I have never been associated directly or indirectly 
with a campaign for salaries, tenure, or pen- 
sions, that has not won the game. 

No game was ever won that was played at the 
wrong time, in the wrong place, or in the wrong 
way. Even in war a battle is half won if a general 
can select the place, time, and kind of battle. 
Gettysburg would have had an entirely different 
effect if the other army could have chosen the 
ridge, the hills, and the stone wall, could have 
forced the battle one day earlier, and could have 
fought on the defensive instead of having to make 
that deadly charge across the open plain. 


In a salary campaign the rules of the game are 
those of the common sense of the common people, 
the umpire is always public opinion, the score is 
kept by the voters whom the board of education 
must have in mind, willingly or unwillingly. 

The time for a game is vitally important. There 
is a time to laugh and a time to weep, a time to 
eat and a time to sleep, a time to sharpen tools and 
a time to use them, a time to load and aim and 
fire, a time to work and a time to receive pay for 
work. 

A business man, however good a salesman. is on 
the road to bankruptcy if he is a poor collector, A 
man who does not have his price and stick to it is 


Miss Marion Neeper was the initial force instarting the salary campaign and in securing 70,000 
was thefirst president of the Pittsburgh 


urgh Association and leader 
merely a jockey, a curbstone trader, a bucketshop 
Soyster. 

Since the twentieth century was in the dawning 
the game for teachers to play has been one of ade- 
quate pay for their work. The text for them to 
preach from has been: “The laborer is worthy of 
his hire.” 

It would be a foretaste of the millennium, if the 
world was good enough, honest enough, just 
enough, so that teachers’ Salaries would 
be raised. without asking for it, provided they 
did work that was worth it, but no city in the 
United States has ever had a board of education 
so square, so fair, so business like, so just that it 
has deliberately, magnanimously raised the salaries 
of the teachers as a surprise party. No city has 
had taxpayers who would elect a board of educa- 
tion so conscientious as to be just to teachers in 
matters of salaries, tenure, and pensions before 
the teachers got busy in their own interest. 

Ten years ago today the Pittsburgh teachers 
salaries were the forty-first down the scale in cities 
of this class and the city would never have risen 
even to the rank of fortieth place if the teachers 
kad quietly folded their hands, looked Heaven- 
ward and prayed for manna direct from the Lord. 
The devil would have seen to it that their prayers 
were not answered. 


Every woman teacher in Pittsburgh might have 


gone to a university summer school for twenty 
years, have subscribed for and _ read twenty 
magazines, professional and otherwise, have 


bought and read a professional book every month, 
got up at five in the morning to prepare for the 
day's lessons, and sat up till midnight correcting 
papers, and her salary would have been the same 
as it was ten years ago when it ranged from $350 
to $700, averaging $1.25 a day while nurses got 
$3.00, and scrub women $2.00 a day. In thirty- 
five years there had been an increase of only $50 
there would have been 135 vears more before 
there would have been another fifty increase in 
teachers’ wages regardless of efficiency or pro- 
ficiency had not some Pittsburgh teachers had a 
vision of the possibilities of leadership in such a 
campaign. 

I have no respect for the sentiment of which we 
used to hear much, and still hear something that 
teachers should direct their attention to the quality 
of their work and not to the salaries. Such critics 
may mean well, their intentions ‘may be good, but 
good intentions are said to be used for street pay- 
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ing on a popular highway, and certainly such 
critics have made that kind of a place on earth for 
teachers to live in. 

Does a cow give more milk on poor pasture, 
does a horse have more speed or greater strength 
if ungroomed and underfed, does a man sell more 
goods at better prices whose expense account 1s 
a negligible quantity, does a young woman resist 
temptation more heroically if poorly fed and clad? 

It has been demonstrated to a finish that even a 
blooded beef steer will never make the prime beef 
for which it was born if at any time in its life it has 
merely had maintenance rations. No after-feeding 
can entirely make up for a few months of main- 
tenance rations, and maintenance wages never 
made the best teaching. When sour soil raises 
Timothy hay, when weeds make flour, when beauty 
develops in cellar or garret, when chaff feed makes 
butter, when a poorly nourished mother has 
healthy milk for her babe, then and not till then 
will it be worth while to talk about improving the 
quality of teaching by maintaining a spirit of res- 
ignation to low wages of gratitude for the oppor- 
tunity to sacrifice the necessities of life for the 
greed of taxpayers. 

It is not easy to retain one’s poise in temper or 
language when relatively high salaried men in the 
profession urge teachers not to think of their 
wrongs, not to meditate upon injustice, not to 
wish for the scrub woman’s wages, but to think 
only of the glorious opportunity they have to 
mould human souls whose mothers are luxuriat- 
ing in swelldom. 

If it is noble to work for love let the nobility be- 
gin at the top and not at the bottom. Nobility 
does not often thrive on ignoble conditions, and 
there is rarely any inspiration in spiritless condi- 
tions. 

The demonstration is entirely clear everywhere 
that teaching efficiency is much greater on a $1,000 
maximum than it was on $700. It is psychologi- 
cally impossible for one to set a higher price upon 
her work and not have a higher ideal for that 
work. 
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Teachers are better groomed and gowned, bet- 
ter fed and housed, have better health, better vaca- 
tions, better reading, better leisure, when you add 
a third to their salaries. 

When a plant is less deeply rooted because its 
blades seek sunlight, when a rainbow can span the 
heavens without the sun’s rays, then it is possible 
fora teacher to be bigger, broader, brainier, 
braver by playing Uriah Heap humility, by being 
too humble to seek justice, or to hope for comfort, 
then, and not till then will it be worth while to 
censure teachers for aspiring to decent conditions 
in their personal life. 

I want no teacher for my grandchildren who 
thinks an almshouse, or an asylum is more fitting 
for her old age than a bank account and a pension. 
I want no teacher for them who thinks it were pro- 
fessional to have a pauper’s nightmare than a 
vision of comfort. 

Yes, but there is one argument that the anti- 
salary increase people consider unanswerable. It 
is the argument of doctrinaires. “There are so 
many inefficient teachers that we should discrim- 
inate.” But what a howl they would make if the 
Carnegie Pension Board made the receipt of pen- 
sion to depend upon passing an efficiency test, tak- 
ing a general examination for instance, or a skillful 
survey of the result of their teaching for the past 
twenty-five years. There is no larger percentage 
of inefficiency in proportion to the wages in ele- 
mentary schools than in universities, among 
country teachers than among doctrinaires, among 
those seeking wages to live by them, among those 
seeking pensions to die by. 

I wish for the sake of the poetry of the situation, 
that somewhere someone had shortened hours of 
labor, raised wages, improved conditions without 
the wage earner’s having taken the initiative. I 
do wish that somewhere some one had been so 
keenly appreciative of intelligent service, ardent 
devotion to duty, nobility of character that he 
had put some of the extra profits into the pay roll 
of the employees before there had been any agita- 
tion over it. 








The hope of this country is the country schools. Those schools depend on the 
teacher. Each should be a great country civic center. To get the best results we should 
provide a “teacherage” for each, the same as is provided a parsonage for the minister. 
This federation can do more actual good to the nation by this line of effort than any other I 
know. Ido not suggest the means. I ask you only to go forth and for the next two years 
try to bring about at least one ‘,teacherage,’ in each state, to spread the seeds of kncewledge 
and serve as a model to be followed everywhere.— Mrs. Percy U. Pennybackher, President 


JSederation of Women’s Clubs. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS EDUCATIONALLY 


Schools of Education, Departments of Educa- 
tion, Schools of Pedagogy, and University 
Teachers’ Colleges are rendering the cause of ed- 
ucation untold service,-beth directly and indirectly, 
and what they are now doing is slight in compari- 
son with what they are to do. First, they have 
raised the standard of scholarship in State Normal 
Schools fabulously. There are ten scholarly 
teachers in normal schools today where there was 
one when the universities began teaching educa- 
tion. 














Cc. H. JOHNSTON 
Professor of Secon ‘ary Educa- 
tion 


W.c. BAGLEY 
Director School of Education 
and Director Summer Session 





Illinois. Near $10,000 has been raised for this 
survey, provided by the University of Illinois, the 
University of Chicago, the four state normal 
schools, the city of Chicago, the State Teachers’ 
Association, and many other educational associa- 
tions in Chicago. and the state. Professor Coff- 
man has the unqualified faith and support of the 
entire educational interests of the state. 

The Department of Education of the University 
of Illinois was organized about twenty-five years 
ago, and has since that time shared in the general 








LOTUS D, COFFMAN | 
Professor in echargeof Edaca- 
tional Administration 


LEWIS F. ANDERSON, 
Ass’t Prof@@sor in charge of 
Histo ¥ Ot Education 





Second, they have wonderfully impressed the 
public with the conviction that all teachers should 
be trained. So long as the colleges and universi- 
ties ignored the need of training for 
long as their graduates were welcome in 
schools on their scholarship alone, the boards of 
education and the public had appreciable re- 
gard for normal school training, but when these 
highest institutions of learning publicly acknowl- 
edged the need of special educational training for 
teaching the regard for normal schools went up 
immediately. 

Third, the decision of Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, to do no undergraduate work 
exalts all university education work the country 
over, by giving them all undergraduate students 
of education in their section of the country, and 
those that do post-graduate work will do 
post-graduate work. 

The Department of Education in the University 
of Illinois is one of the first to magnify this work 
with noble professional spirit. This university 
has come into a position of large usefulness and 
professional influence through its enlarged De- 
partment of Education, in which a group of ardent 
and scholarly men are gathered about Dr. W. C. 
Bagley, a brilliant professional leader with a per- 


teaching, so 
high 


no 


real 


sonality which gives him national prominence. 
The distinctly honorable place which this 
University School of Education occupies in th 
educational councils of Illinois is shown in the 
Selection of Professor Lotus D. Coffman of the 


department to direct the educational survey of 


growth of the wniversity-and- of-similar depart- 
ments throughout the country; Professor Charles 


De Garmo was one of the first incumbents of the 
chair of education, and he was followed by such 
! as Frank McMurry, Arnold Tompkins, and 
E.G, Dexter. “School. of 

organized by Professor 


The Education” was 
Dexter, and upon his 
resignation in 1907 to accept the commissioner- 
ship in Porto Rico, Professor S. S. ¢ 
W. C. 
fessor of education in the 
School of Professor L, F. 
Anderson was called to take charge of the work 
in the history of education in the latter year, and 
in 1911 Dr. L. D. Coffman, director of training in 
the Charleston State Normal School, was made 
a lecturer with especial responsibility for the work 
in administration. Dr. Coffman became pro- 
fessor of education in 1912, giving up his work at 
Charleston. The present corps was completed in 
1913 by the appointment of Dr. Charles Hughes 
Johnston to the chair of secondary education. 
Professor H. A. Hollister, high school visitor, was 
made a member of the department at 
time. Further enlargements 
prospects. 


ilvin became 

made pro- 
1908, and director of 
1909. 


Its acting head. Bagley was 


Education in 


the same 
of the staff are in 


For some years, the Academy of the University 
served as a laboratory and training department of 
the School of Education. practice- 
teaching were established and became very pop- 
ular with prospective high-school teachers. The 
academy, however, was abandoned in 1911 owing 
to lack of suitable quarters, and a 


Courses in 


movement was 
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started to provide jora well equipped training 
and demonstratidén © school.” It was largely 


through the efforts of the schoolmen of Illinois 
that an appropriation of $140,000 was made in 
1913, for a site and for the first wing of a building. 
The plans for the building have been approved and 
the work of construction will begin this spring. A 
structure has been planned that will cost ultimately 
about $400,000. The wing first to be erected will 
house a school of secondary grade to be used 
primarily for practice-teaching purposes. Addi- 
tional wings will provide quarters for the School 
of Education and for future developments in in- 
dustrial and vocational education. 


EJ First Semester 
aE Second Semester 
400 BB Summer Session 


pte) 
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Chart showing increase in registrations in School of Education, 
University of Illinois. 


The policy of the School of Education has been 
to confine itself to the training of secondary 
teachers and to advanced work (especially graa- 
uate work) for public school supervisors and ad- 
ministrators of all grades. In the selection of the 
staff of instruction, large emphasis has been placed 
upon successful experience in public school work. 
Every member of the department has served 
either as superintendent of schools or as_ high- 
school principal in addition to teaching experience 
in the grades and high school, and four out ot the 
five professors have had normal school experi- 


ence. The graduate training of the present staff 
is representative’of several universities. Out ot 
four professors, one has the Ph. D. from Clark, 


one from Columbia, one from Harvard, and one 
from Cornell. It is the policy of the school to 
keep the faculty broadly representative. 

As an index of the standing of the school among 
the educational workers of the state, the recent 
appointment of Professor Coffman as director of 
the Illinois Educational Survey is perhaps  suffi- 
ciently significant. It is the fundamental aim of 
the school to serve the educational interests of the 
State in every possible and appropriate way. 
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Its mission is to serve, not to domineer. The 
relationships with the ‘state normal schools have 
been cordial and co-operative. It does not seek 
to enter their field, and it strives to do whatever it 
can to promote their development and increase 
their prestige. 


-— a ++ 
woyeo 


THE FINE ART OF ASKING QUESTIONS 


“When we become teachers we find that it is 
much harder to ask questions than to answer 
them. For to question well we must not. only 
know the subject thoroughly but must also con- 
stantly interpret the mind of the pupil to dis- 
cover what question next to ask, and whether he 
is mastering what we are teaching him.” So 
wrote Professor Betts of Cornell College, Iowa, 
in his monograph on “The Recitation.” 

“To question well is to teach well. In the skil- 
ful use of the question more than in anything else 
lies the fine art of teaching; for in it we have the 
guide to clear and vivid ideas, the quick spur to 
imagination, the stimulus to thought, the incen- 
tive to action.” Thus Dr. De Garmo phrased the 
same truth in his volume on “Interest and Edu- 
cation.” 





The question and answer is the fundamental 
medium of instruction, as we all recognize. The 
topical recitation, the written lesson, and the lec- 
ture are aids and complements, but all good in- 
struction centers around the question. Why is it 
then that scarcely anything has been written about 
the use of the question, and less taught? Because, 
probably, it is felt that teachers are born with an 
intuitive sense which fills the need, that they all 


know when to ask questions and how 
to ask them. Good judgment is_ an_ in- 


valuable aid, but not all of us are endowed 
with a thorough grasp of the fine art. Few since 
Socrates have been able to employ the question 
as effectively as was his wont. Model lesson plans 
and the like are of little assistance beyond telling 
when it is well to employ the questioning method, 
rather than the topical or written lesson. With 
such little attention paid to the use of the question 
in training teachers and with no accurate studies 
of questioning as it is employed in classrooms, 


how are we going to know whether or not the 
question is wisely used? A few detailed studies 
are needed first to show us where we are. As in 


several other cases it is a thesis from Teachers’ 
College Columbia University, which makes this 
much-needed contribution to education. 

Dr. Romiett Stevens made a critical study of 
present day practice in the use of the question and 
answer recitation in typical schools in and around 
New York City.* Her study is not based upon 
cursory observation but upon real investigations. 
“Black and white 
graphic reports of 


records of class work,” steno- 
regular lessons, and studies of 
different teachers’ methods covering a period of 
four years made up her working basis. The 
grades from the seventh through to the last vear 


* “The Question as a Measure of Efficiency in Instruction.” By 
Romiett Stevens. Ph D. Teachers College, Coinmbia University 
Contributions to Education, No. 4s. New York City. $1.0 postpaid, 
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in high school were studied and always the 
teachers selected for observation were the best 
teachers in the school so that the results of the 
observations might reflect the work that 1s 
acknowledged to be above the average. 

The number of questions asked of a single class 
in one day is larger than most of us would im- 
agine. Ten observatjons were made of selected 
classes, each class having been followed through 
the activities of an entire school day for the pur- 
pose of studying the nature of the question and 
answer stimulus in the aggregate as it is admin- 
istered to school children daily. The average 
number of questions for a day’s activity is 395. 
Obviously, when we consider that children in our 
schools are held by teachers collectively, to a 
performance of something like four hundred 
questions and four hundred answers every day, 
the employment of these questions must have a 
great effect, either for better or worse, on our 
teaching. 


When a teacher asks a large number of ques- 
tions, and Dr. Stevens found that most teachers 
do ask from two to four or five questions per 
minute, this tendency must help to determine 
the efficiency of his instruction. Such a large 
number of questions suggests seven things to Dr. 
Stevens. It suggests the maintenance in the 
classroom, for considerable portions of the time, 
of a highly strung nervous tension where there 
should be natural conditions. “The teacher who 
has acquired the habit of conducting recitations 
at the rate of from one hundred to two hundred 
questions and answers per classroom period of 
forty-five minutes, has truly assumed the pace that 
kills. It is deadly to the nervous organism that 
maintains it and by reflection, injurious to the 
children who live in that atmosphere.” In the 
second place the large number of questions sug- 
gests that the teacher is doing most of the work 
of the class hour instead of directing the pupils 
in the doing. Third: “The large number of 
questions suggests that whenever teachers pre- 
serve such a pace for any length of time, the 
largest educational assets that can be reckoned 
are verbal memory and superficial judgment. It 
is quite obvious that with the rapid fire method of 
questioning there is no time allowed for the 
pupil to go very far afield in his experience in 
order to recall or to associate ideas in fruitful 
ways. He is called upon to reflect somebody 

Ise—the author of his textbook generally—in 
small and carefully dissected portions, or to give 
forth snap judgments at the point of the bayonet.” 
Then, too, with a large number of questions there 
is no time in the mechanics of the schoolroom 
to cultivate the art of oral expression. “We 
recognize as an immediate aim of our instruction 
that pupils should form the habit of standing in 
a dignified manner before their fellows, and giv- 
ing expression to a thought in concise and correct 
form. This certainly seems to be a simple re- 
quirement easily fulfilled; yet in our practice we 
are in such a hurry to snatch a bit of an answer 
here and a bit there that a boy is allowed to 
shamble to his feet-astride of his chair possibly- 
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mumble the words ‘crossed the Hudson at West 
Point’ and slink back. into his seat. Thus the 
gap widens between our professional aims and 
our daily practices.” In the fifth place, the large 
number of questions suggest that there is little 
thought given to the needs of individuals. Sixth, 
the large number of questions suggests that we 
are coming, more and more, to make the class- 
room the place for displaying knowledge instead 
of a laboratory for getting and using it. In the 
seventh and last place, the large number of 
questions suggests that in actual practice there 
is very little effort put forth to teach our boys 
and girls to be self-reliant, independent mental 
workers. “There is no time to teach them how 
to study; how to organize subject-matter, how to 
judge relative worth of facts, what to memorize.” 
Such is the author’s severe arraignment of class- 
room practice. And from the material he _ is 
working with these conclusions seem to be war- 
ranted. 

The number of questions is not the full measure 
of efficiency, but it is probably the largest factor 
in estimating efficiency, thinks Dr. Stevens. It is 
evident, too, that a large number of questions 
(barring modern language and developmental 
lessons) is a valuable indicator, a prominent 
symptom, of bad instruction. 

But a small number of questions does not 
necessarily indicate good teaching. “That we do 
not find good questions identified with instruction 
to any appreciable extent even in _ lessons re- 
flecting a relatively small number of questions, 
may find its explanation in anyone, or all, of the 
following conditions: the absence of clearly de- 
fined purposes of instruction, the failure to appre- 
ciate the function of the question as medium of 
instruction, dominance of the textbook, the feel- 
ing of indifference to the methods of the recitation 
in colleges and training schools for teachers and 
the almost total neglect of supervision of instruc- 
tion in secondary schools.” 

How shall we learn to ask questions wisely? 
Dr. Stevens gives little practical suggestion be- 
yond saying that a good question should stimu- 
late reflection, should be adapted to the experience 
of the pupils, and should draw forth a_ well 
rounded thought. Her thesis has _ served its 
purpose in calling attention to a neglected field. 
It is for others to study the question and answer 
method more in detail, and it is for our training 
schools to give it due emphasis, as much em- 
phasis as is given to the psychology of teaching 
and the fund of knowledge. Then there will be 
more schools where teachers have developed the 
power to wait for a pupil to do his own thinking. 
We shall understand the use of the question, “the 
universal implement of good teaching.” Ques- 
tions will be asked naturally, in a conversational 
tone, and not explosively demanded of pupils. 
The recitation will be nothing more or less than 
an animated and interesting conversation be- 
tween teacher and class. 








"10 
GREENWOOD’S SURVEY 


[Mr. James M. Greenwood, ex-superintendent of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, and present adviser of the board 
of education, has made a “Survey” of the high schools 
of the city and has made a report thereon from which 
the following extracts are made.] 

The pupils entering high school are more or 
less influenced by what they have imbibed in the 
elementary. school. If, while there, they have 
been taught to do their work well and industriously, 
they simply continue it under new conditions in 


high school. But if they come up with hazy 
notions of the elementary subjects they had 


studied and have it not as seasoned material which 
they can command at quick notice, they must re- 
double their energy to maintain respectable class 
standing or drop back into the dull class or drop 
out of school. 

A student in the high school is supposed to take 
up a subject ina much broader way. Here much 
depends upon the kinds of elementary textbooks 
the pupils have used. A textbook that has no 
keen-cutting edge, no pointed, definite statements, 
no truths that a pupil can command at the right 
moment, is a positive hindrance. Slack educa- 
tion is produced chiefly by the use of weak, slack, 
vague, silly textbooks. The use of weak texts 1s 
sure to give the pupil mental rickets and a_ bad 
case of curvature in thinking processes. In edu- 
cational processes, when everything has been 
thought out so carefully and all the little hills 
leveled down so evenly that a child has nothing to 
do but glide along, carrying no load whatsoever, 
he is mentally and morally injured. The worst 
possible thing a cnild can have done for him 1s 
to have his teacher or parents lift him tenderly 
over every little impediment in his studies. 

Those high qualities that insure success in life 
are never developed by system of indulgence in 
soft jobs that require no strength of purpose, of 
fortitude or independence of action, and produce 
an unwillingness to put forth prolonged effort to 
accomplish a definite result. There are things 
that each must do for himself, and getting an ed- 
ucation is one of them. 

It is a mistaken policy to make education a 
scheme of low barter set on the rim of mediocrity. 
Lowering the standards in education so that 
drones and shifters and the lazy and idle can get 
practically the same recognition as the hard 
workers is one of the most unjust and demoraliz- 
ing practices that can be injected into any institu- 
tion of learning. Among the entire corps of high 
school teachers, the opinion is universal that only 
the boys and girls who have grit to take hold of a 
subject in earnest and stick to it are made of those 
moral qualities that spell value in life. It is a 
crime against the child not to control and direct 
him. Mental shortness of the breath is what the 
high school teachers of this city are striving to re- 
duce to a minimum. They are trying to develop 
a system that will stand the test of time. Their 
ideals of education should be more widely known 
among the elementary principals and teachers, the 
board of education, and the citizens generally. 

The head of a large high school cannot do a 
better service each day than to teach one or two 
classes to let his influence be felt and known 
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among the pupils as a scholar, an educator, and a 
gentleman, and the vice principal should also teach 
two or three classes on some important subject 
each day. The broad basis of high schools organ- 
ization for working efficiency is that of one teacher 
to thirty pupils. In the elementary schools the 
ratio is from thirty-five to forty pupils. There are 
thése who contend for a different ratio in each 
case, but any system that does not take into con- 
sideration the financial condition of the corpora- 
tion that supplies the means for maintenance will 
always work on a short-sighted policy. If a com- 
munity be taxed beyond a certain reasonable limit, 
a reaction against extravagance sets in and the 
rate is decreased. 

According to the program now in force there 
are forty-two classes being taught in the different 
high schools having from four to ten pupils in 
them. This means that eight teachers are giving 
their time to small classes that should not have 
been organized unless a larger number of pupils 
had enrolled. 








+ :0-@-0-o- 
NEED OF MORE INSTRUCTION IN HIGH SCHOOL 


CHARLES S. HARTWELL 
President New York City Association of High School Teachers of 
English 

In 1800 those who spoke French as their na- 
tive tongue numbered 31,000,000, those who 
native Germans summed up 30,000,000 while 
those who spoke English naturally aggregated 
20,000,000. In 1900 the Franch speakin 
increased to 50,000,000, the German speak 
70,000,000, and the English speaking to 125 
000. The wonderful spread of English through 
the United States, Canada, and Australia has in 
the past century resulted in a larger number of 
native English-speaking people than of German 
and French combined, while a hundred years ago 
either France or Germany outnumbered English 
speakers by fifty per cent. Measured by this form 
of advance, German has shown twice the vitality 
of French and English, four times that of German 
and eight times that of the French language. 

Will any one claim that any other spoken lan- 
guage can show a greater vitality than English 
thus has shown? 


were 


> Tea 
os har 
S 1aG 


go 


ing to 


VO00,- 


William Wetmore Story, the artist, sculptor, 
and poet, has revealed in his lines on “The Eng- 
lish Language” many of the wonderful charac- 
teristics of our mother tongue which explain its 
wonderful progress around the world. In that 
remarkable poem, both melodious and melliferous, 
the various streams of English are-traced and 
combined and illustrated with delightful imagery 
of castle, river, and mountain, which enrapture the 
reader who appreciates versatility. 

Dr. Michael E. Sadler of England, whom Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler called “the W. T. Harris 
of Great Britain,” stated to me some years ago 
that English is not only the commercial language 
of the world, but is fast becoming the diplomatic 
language of the world. In Budapest, or in Cairo, 
as in many other places, French and German tu- 
tors find more demand for English, and those who 
speak and write English well have a passport to 
nearly every spot on earth. 
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New York City is the melting pot of languages. 
The public schools have a sacred duty to the 
mother tongue. The Calvin Davis report in the 
school inquiry shows that seven of ten great cities 
give more time in the course of study to English 
than do the New York high schools. The Com- 
mittee of Nineteen appointed to consider this re- 
port indorsed its recommendation of five periods 
a week for English in the first three years of the 
courses of study. The Board of Superintendents 
has already voted to recommend an addition of 
two periods in the second year and one in the third 
to the three periods now used throughout these 
central years, and 300 English high school 
teachers anxiously await the action of the power- 


ful committees of the Board of Education, which 
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can liberate their teaching from conditions exas- 
peratingly hampering success. 

It is well-nigh incredible to the ordinary thinker 
that in these important years any other modern 
or ancient language—French, 

daily 


German, Latin, 

while English 
teachers are separated from their pupils from Fri- 
day to Wednesday, or from Wedesday to Mon- 


day, in many cases, and diffuse their possible radi- 


Greek—has recitations, 


ance of instruction or inspiration over an average 
of 181 pupils a week. The vital contact of daily 
recitation will afford the pupils a chance to ex- 
press themselves by tongue or pen in unhurried 


LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. 


NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 

When a New England city does strike a new 
line it can strike it hard. There are several cities 
in New England that have led the country in their 
special phase of newness. It is vastly more inter- 
esting to see the evolution of educational progress 
in New England than in any other section of the 
country because here, as nowhere else, it is sure to 
stay. Dr. Balliet gave Springfield a great for. 
ward stride, and it has kept it ever since. New 
Haven has never slackened the pace it received 
from Samuel T. Dutton decades ago, and there 
are numerous cities and sections that have nevet 
lost the impetus once received. 
the 
gestive features recently introduced into Nor- 
walk, primarily as the result of the formation of 
one city out of many centres in the old township. 

More money will be put into school buildings, 
within three vears than have ever been expended 
in any thirty years. This is merely symbolic. 

A RADICAL DEPARTURE. 

Unless something prevents the completion of 
the plans of Superintendent Ira T. Chapman, the 
“Norwalk Plan of Grade Supervision” will become 
famous. There is no problem so difficult as that of 
elementary supervision in a city that cannot pay 


This fact intensifies my interest in 


1a 
sug 


near $3,000 salary to a specialist. 
Mr. Chapman has already started 
that has limitless possibilities. In 


one group of 


elementary buildings he has four primary teachers 


one of whom has demonstrated 


remarkable per 
sonal and professional power and skill. Into 
her room for a day each week he puts a young 


teacher seeking experience, and this superior 
teacher spends that day each week in the other 
three primary 


demonstration. 


suggestion and 


rooms, aiding by 


Whatever Mr. Chapman desires to introduce ot 


~o oe -* 


something 


and unworried ways, which spell success.—New 
York Times. 
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WINSHIP, EDITOR 
modify he does through this supervisor. She gets 


an extra hundred dollars a year and is personally 
greatly improved. 

Whenever any teacher in the ranks develops and 
demonstrates unusual ability in vision, in mission 
or in leadership there will be an opportunity to 


have the system improved by this exceptional 


power. There are limitless possibilities in the 
‘Norwalk Plan.” 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
We think Norwalk will be the first New Eng 


land city to make the Junior High School apply 
to all seventh, eighth and ninth grades. 
and the lower high 
school grade will be put into a Junior High School 
of which there are to be two 

This 


Prades 


The two 


upper elementary grades 


leaves an Advance High School of three 
study. New 
features in the Junior High School will be many 


including industrial, 


for intensive scholastic 


domestic and commerciai 
features. 
Much of the distinctly phases of 


school work will be completed in the sixth grade, 


elementary 


two or three years before the end of the official 
school years. 
The more distinctly academic studies 
emphasized in the Advanced High School. 
This will give the Junior High School the op 
portunity for giving all young people 


will be 


some very 
sensible 


i@ave 


education for every day life before they 
school, and the 


hat regardless of the 
official school age all students will 


Junior 


hope is 
complete the 
High School course. 

In order that Mr. Chapman may have an undis 
install the 
scheme and the Junior 


puted opportunity to new elementary 
High School, 


he has been given a three-year tenure. If all 


supervisory 


2 OCS 


well, Norwalk will be among the 


New 


leading 5¢ hoo] 


cities of England. 


Sensible people will give a bucket of water toa dry pump that they may afterwards 
get from it all they have occasion for.—B. Franklin. 
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BY THE WAYSIDE—(XII.) 


EMIL 


He was not the city superintendent. He was 
only principal of one building in a city system of 
him to see 
system last. You see 
he had enough for that 
therefore his class of eighth grade pupils adored 
him in school and out. He was their model for 
morals and manners, yet he “preached” not. 
Example is often stronger than precept even in 
this hurrying age of the world, and more than 
one eighth grade boy kept his feet in the right 
path because when tempted to stray his better 
self would say: “Mr. Grant wouldn’t do that.” 
A regular “Help-one-another” club was that 
eighth grade class. When Mr. Grant was called 
away from his classroom the work went on just 
the same. If Fred needed a little help in solving 
a problem he obtained it from William. Mary 
brushed away the cobwebs in the corners of 
William’s grammar lesson and everybody worked 
with a jolly good nature not found in another 
classroom in the city. But in the course of class- 
room events it became necessary, so “The Powers 


schools and so one could hardly expect 
first and child 
not 


advanced far 


that be” decided, for this class to pass a rigid 
state examination on the eve of their entrance 
into high school. The class felt no fear of this 


tiger of the school jungle. They had never met it 
and were not given to crossing bridges 
they came to them. Has not some great one writ- 
ten, “Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be 
wise’? Mr. Grant confident of the ability and 
qualifications of his students, smilingly gave way 


before 


to the city superintendent as he entered the room 
with the dignified examiner of eighth grade cul- 
prits in tow. 


“Ahem! 


soon as he 


Ah!” began the superintendent as 
reached the front of the room. “Mr. 
to absent yourself 


Grant, we shall expect you 


from this classroom during this examination. 
This will allow you time for the work of super- 
vision that has been so sadly neglected in this 
building.” 

“Very well, sir. Do your best, boys and girls, 


and good luck to you,” was the principal's cherry 
reply, and he left the room.amid a chorus of good- 
the echo of which floating over the transom 


} ve, 
he seve grade 


bves, 
won- 


*D. — 
| rots 


everybody) 


into t room set 


dering what was going on down in the 


db 


room now. 


fter impressing upon the class the enormity of 
their offense in presuming to claim qualification 
for high school, 
to submit a 


and the justice in requiring each 


manuscript setting forth all he ha 
| 


cleaned from the field of knowleds 


eight years just passed the superintendent c 


, erg Ht 

sidered his duty performed and went his way 

Then the examiner proceeded to take an inven 
— ° . : 1 

tory of the brains of thirty-seven children. 


()ueer, isn t it: 


the eves of a cla oO childre i i em 
down a‘ Oo ma Pylure ri ed bo 
so many brown or black-eyed bo cirls and 


When we take an inventory of 


STANTON, 


it counts neither for nor against the standing of 
a child in school. The pug nose and the nose that 
is slightly long and slender neither 
lowers one’s grade. The tall girl and the heavy- 
weight boy are neither one given credit for stat- 
ure plus or stature minus, but 
brains must 


raises nor 


when we measure 
insist that every child 
answer correctly such questions as “At what time 
between three and four o'clock are 
the minute hands of 


we needs 
the hour and 
a clock exactly together?’ 
or we give him credit for no brains at all. 
wondered about this, but there, it isn’t a part of 
my 

Cold, harsh and this 
forgetting that forty years previous, she, too, had 
been a little child. Children are 
of human nature. This class was not an excep- 
tion to the general rule, 


story. 


unfeeling was examiner, 


ex( ellent judges 


so no One asked the pre- 
siding officer to explain obscure meanings in the 
list of questions. When Alice 
portant arithmetical problem which required the 
number of hours 


came to the 


spent by a snail in crawling a 


mile supposing he stretched his weary length over 
a certain number of feet per hour, she looked 
solemn for an instant and then leaning across.the 
aisle, whispered, “Hprry, mile?” 
Harry nodded and went on calculating the run- 
Joseph 
had forgotten the baptismal name of our national 
vice-president and Frank 


320 rods in a 


ning advantages of a hound over a hare. 


supplied it. Julia’s de- 
for 


mand 


paper was greater than her supply so 
she walked over to her brother's desk and_ bor- 
rowed of him. John’s knife traveled here and 
there about the room busily sharpening broken 


points. Through it all the 


I ~ 


neneil : 

pencil woman in au- 
thority 
not tar 


comment, but Harrv was 
wrong in his judgment when he penned: 
Behold ‘Grim visaged war’”’ on a piece of waste 
paper and passed it back to a classmate, who, sub- 


duing a chuckle, passed it on. When the last list 


ot questions had succeeded in its mission, which 
Was evidently to impress upon the vouthful mind 
] lift : ; . 1+ . | : 

that tile 1s not in empt qareain, the examiner 

a ‘ a a | 1 
rose and Sal: When VOU Nave con pleted your 
manuscript. copv t] ] s | shall now - —— 
le pt, COpy the ( na low Write upon 

1,1] a “—aot ] 
e b yoard, thin ver the e of an oath 
' 
¢ USI ind sign Vo ime 1 O Ce lat vou 
hnscientiousiy do so Puri Ings to the board 
, : 

r vyrote [ do solemnl swear tha have 
neither given nor received any aid during the 
progress of this examination 

CO ternatio seized the lass Phe had not 

een hat iS \ paane VO 1¢ «| vic 

1¢ It \\ § le h ly V¢ 
a ugh path.’ Mir. ¢ tol he 
+] + ] 
he best Phe one so ) 7 
1 ' 
) LD L€ a el ( ¢ 4 
| 
( (| len ( Tli¢ r 
( { ’ «| ra 1 ( 
| el ( 1¢ é e¢ 

r tale eel ¢ ’ eve 

houte eve | at ( | {y vuld 
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We didn’t know we were doing wrong. I 
didn’t get or give any help that would amount to 
much if I had done without it, but I can’t sign that 
thing just the same,” said Harry the Bold. “Just 
Frank. 


from the examiner. 


my fix,” from 
“Silence !”’ 
So the solemn oath remained on the board and 
the class 


was ordered to the superintendent's 


office to answer to the charge of cheating in 
examination. 

It is a long story, full of bitterness and trouble, 
so let us gently draw the curtain over the scene 
in the office and the interview between superin- 
tendent and principal. 

The The sent to another 
teacher to take the work again during the next 
semester. The principal was reprimanded and pro- 
moted in the wrong direction, an action that 
would have broken his professional spirit had not 
one of the lads in parting from him said: “Never 
mind, Mr. Grant. It wasn’t your fault. 
of us could have passed that old ‘exam’ just as 
easy as falling off a log, but we didn’t know there 
Was a trap set for us, so we fell in. We could have 
lied out of it and signed up anyway, but I’ll get 
my diploma honestly, or not at all. | 
sion that 


ending? class was 


Everyone 


st couldn't 
paper and look you in the face, so I'll 
stay in the old ‘Public’ awhile longer. But say, 
will you let us come over and play ball Fridays 
after school just as we've been doing? We'll miss 
you so over at the other school.”’ 

What 
had not risen to the heights of considering system 
first and child last? Was the superintendent right 
when he said that the eighth grade class was a dis- 
grace to the community? Did they really “cheat’’? 


think you of this man, this principal who 


Which weighs heavier on the scales of Heaven, 
the ability to impart book knowledge enough to a 
class to enable them to pass a creditable examina- 
tion for high school entrance, or the moral influ- 
ence of promoted in the 
| don’t know. You tell. 


man who was 
wrong direction? 


this 


THE AWAKENING OF HAVERHILL 
[ Editorial. | 
Haverhill, a queen among the industrial cities of 
Massachusetts of scholastic repute by the annexa 
tion of Bradford, with its justly famed lf 
Academy, and sacred at the 
Bound,” 
tional 


bradtord 
shrine of “Snow 
has had first-class schools along tradi 
[If one is content to look 
Haverhill schools 
from the days of the Haverhill 182% 
1841, transformed into a high school in 1841 and 
ever evolving until it rests content in 


lines. backward 
he can easily enjoy praising 


\cadei ly, 


one of the 
best secondary school buildings in New England. 
And one does not need to go so far back for signs 
lor 
stalled, and 
\lbert L. Bartlett, the great educational 


~ 


of educational wisdom and devotion. several 


vears manual training has been iu 
leader 
off and on, for a quarter of a century, 


Ot the city, 


laced himself among the noble devotees of the 


7 
I 
public school when he presented a large lot f 


the one worthy elementary buildings of the city. 


t 


The high school has evolved an_ educational 


science and along many 


scholastic spirit g 


worthy 


lines, not the least of which is the department of 


art, which has few equals anywhere. | 


also skilful, healthful, anc 


1 athletic 
leadership is | 
tional. 


Haverhill was one of the cities 1 


11) p ra 
troduce the 


kindergarten early and to maintain it 


‘ 1. 
hOovVally. 


judged from the conservative standpoint, 
Haverhill has always had occasion to be proud oi 
her ranl among her sistet 111es, but there re 
times when it is not in good torm to look back 
, 4 - ; 1f =. | 7 4 
ward or to measure ones Ss¢ yy the drift of the 
dav. These are days in which all estimates are 


tested by tl e blood thermometer. and not hy t¢] 
flush on the cheek or the pulse beat. 


Haverhill has an 


From the blood heat test, 
' awakening, 


iwakening, a very live which is 


1: 
live 


most alive ol 


» she has nine elementary grades which 


[Continued on page 19} 
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ATTITUDE TOWARD NEW REGIMES 
The most perplexing problem that presents it- 
self to one who is in the educational game, even 
oneself to the new 
have been put out 


as an ‘onlooker, is to adjust 
situations when ones friends 
of the game by what seems to have been unfair 
means. 

As we look back over nearly a third of a century 
of participation in educational affairs and recall 
our heartaches, several hundred of them, as we 
have seen much-beloved men put out of commis- 
sion, almost always unfairly, it seems to be a pano- 
rama of tragedies. 

In Boston, in Massachusetts, in nearly every 
city and state, in many counties, in high schools, 
in normal schools and in colleges, we have seen 
the slaughter of the innocents. 

We have always fought 
friends. 


heroically for our 
We have paid out much money in rail- 
road fares, have put in much time, and almost 
defeat, 


some times successfully and often without suc- 


endless effort to save our friends from 


cess. 

We have often felt as though this was a cruel, 
heartless, wicked world, as though life was scarcely 
worth the price one has to pay to have friends. 

We are susceptible of very keen feelings when 
our friends go down and out, and we have often 
felt that all we cared to live for was to get even 
with the rascals who have triumphed over a friend. 

3ut we have lived through a great many of 
these campaigns and have found that the world 
does not come to an end as often as it appears, 


that these rascals are often quite decent fellows, 
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of things is really 
very much better than the old; that 


that sometimes the new order 


the one thor- 
oughly stupid thing to do is to waste time and 
energy in punishing the enemy of anybody, that 
the better use of ones time is in making the best 
of things as they are, in looking forward and not 
backward, in rising with tomorrow’s sun rather 
ting, to enjoy a reveille rather than a dirge. 

The one bright side of memory’s picture is the 
number of those whom one can help back into 
some other game, 


joy. 


often to greater comfort and 


4..-@ 


m 
at Bd td 


THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY LEADERS 

The retiring president of the American Book 
Company, Mr. H. T. Ambrose, was the executive 
head of the Company for many years, having been 
first elected shortly after the organization of the 
Company in 1890. Mr. Ambrose is a native of 
Kentucky, and was a member of the firm of Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co., of Cincinnati; and on the 
formation of the American Book Company, be- 
came its first treasurer. Since his accession to the 
presidency and during the many years of his suc- 
cessful administration Mr. Ambrose was the ac- 
tual as well as the nominal head of the business. 
Equable in temper, judicial mind, 





possessing a 


temperate in speech, he has been a sagacious 
leader of a strong and _ successful organization. 


Farseeing and thoughtful, Mr. Ambrose has been 
a good listener and a close observer of the tend- 
encies of the times. He possesses in marked de- 
gree the qualifications that would have made him a 
successful head of any business in which he might 
have engaged. | 
When he retired from the more active work in 
volved in the presidency he became chairman ot! 
the beard of enters of the Company and as such 
will continue to take a lively interest in its affairs. 
Mr. Ambrose has been a man of various activities 
and has large interests outside the publishing 
business. He has lately 
grape fruit and orange 


invested in important 
groves in Florida, where 
he will probably spend a good deal of his time, at 
least during the winter. 

Mr. Louis M. Dillman, the new president of the 
American Book Company, is a native of Ohio, 
and before entering the publishing business was a 
teacher, principal, and superintendent for seven 
years in Ohio and Indiana. He studied law and 
was admitted to the bar in the Supreme Court of 
hio in the early seventies, and practiced law dur- 
ing the last years of his service as 

In 1887, Mr. Dillman went to 


as a representative of Van Antwerp, B1 


superintendent. 
Bloomington, IIl., 
rage & ( 

of Cincinnati; in 1883, he went to Chicago weil 
opened an office for the firm, where he remained 
until the organization of the American Book Com- 
pany in 1890. 

When this Company was formed he was made 
assistant manager at Chicago, and he remained 
in this position until Mr. Charles J. 
managing director, 
live. Mr. 


Barnes, the 
retired and went to Paris to 
Dillman was then elected managing 
director of the Company at Chicago, which posi- 
tion he held until he was elected president April 


| 
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21, 1914. The enormous business of the house 
in the Chicago division is largely the result of Mr. 
Dillman’s genius and mastery. 

Mr. John Arthur Greene, who succeeds the late 
Gilman H. Tucker,is secretary and chief of the 
agency department of the American Book Com- 
pany, to which position he was promoted on April 
21, from that of managing director of the New 
York division of the Company. 

Mr. Greene is a native of Waterford, Maine, and 
was graduated from the Farmington, Maine, State 
Normal School. He taught in the “Little Blue” 
at Farmington, made famous by the Abbott 
family, of which Dr. Lyman Abbott is the dis- 
tinguished representative. He organized the pub- 
lic school system of Farmington and was its first 
principal. Mr. Greene studied law, was admitted to 
the bar in Maine, and practiced in Chicago, but 
in the eighties he identified himself with the Bos- 
ton office of Ivison, Blakeman & Taylor, and re- 
mained with the house until shortly before the or- 
ganization of the American Book Company in 
1890. Mr. Greene went to the New York office 
in 1891. He was superintendent of agents, mana- 
ger, and in 1900 became managing director of the 
New York division. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Greene has 
been one of the most intensely active business men 
in the publishing business he has actively identi- 
fied himself with educational, civic, sociological, 
economics, philanthropic associations like a man of 
leisure. Mr. Greene has substituted public ser- 
vice for social life as his diversion from business 
cares. Few men in the school book business have 
carried as many and varied personal, professional, 
and business responsibilities for so large a part of 
life as has John Arthur Greene. 


<O:-<0-4>-0+-O+O> 
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CALIFORNIA’S JOINT DISTRICTS 





Among the various new features in California's 
educational progress none promise more definite 
and vital results than the joint supervision which 
has had some eminently qualifying demonstra- 
tions. In Reedley, Fresno county, H. N. Cald- 
well has been allowed to make a demonstration 
that is sure to have far-reaching influence in the 
State. 

Reedley has a good high and elementary school 
plant, quite up-to-date. In the agricultural dis- 
trict outlying are ten one-room rural schools of 
respectable size. The locations are such as not to 
encourage consolidation as in the middle West 
and East. 

These ten rural schools with the Reedley 
school have united in a “Joint District” with Mr. 
Caldwell as superintendent or principal. He has 
very large powers and his influence is dominant 
in all school matters with all the schools. 

He already has a music teacher for this Joint Dis- 
trict, who goes to each school each week, and is 
able to do so with great comfort and ease. 

Also, Mr. Caldwell has arranged for the pupils 
of these outlying schools to come into Reedley and 
take manual work. 

This Joint District scheme gives the one-room 
schools many advantages mever belore enjoyed 
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and this without any social upheaval, without ap- 
preciable added expense, and with no arousing of 
antagonism, 

In Marin county, Wade T. Thomas has a Joint 
District on the same plan as that at Reedley—we 
suspect it would be more exact to say that the 
Reedley district is on the plan of this in Marin 
county—with San Anselmo and neighboring one- 
room districts. 

In several other instances there are Joint Dis- 
tricts for the teaching of music as in the case of 
Clovis and neighboring districts where John Henry 
Lyons teaches music each week in each school. 

[t is altogether probable that in the near future 
California will feature this Joint District plan to 
the great advantage of all one-room schools. The 
new State Commissionership of Elementary Edu- 
cation makes possible national leadership in this 
phase of rural school progress. *. 


<@-4>-0+<Oe 
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A NOTABLE SUMMER NORMAL 





The Missouri State Normal School at Spring- 
field, masses sixteen hundred teachers and 
teachers-to-be on its beautiful campus and in its 
spacious halls, auditorium and classrooms. 

The plant never contemplated a thousand stu- 
dents, indeed, no imagination ever passed the eight 
hundred mark. The school is young, and from its 
entire territory few had ever gone to any normal 
school or to the State University and without per- 
ceptibly affecting the attendance of any other 
state school or university, it has near one thousand 
in the regular school year and sixteen hundred in 
the summer session of ten weeks. 

It can be said with the greatest confidence that 
Dr. W. T. Carrington, the president, and the body 
of instructors whom he rallies about him are meet- 
ing the requirements of their section of Missouri 
as adequately as any state normal school meets 
the demands of its territory. The building is as 
good as the best both in plan, scope, and equip 
ment, and the grounds are charming in shade and 
shrubbery and adequate in extent. The garden plot 
the agricultural outfit of land, greenhouse, tools, 
and machinery is all that one need ask, and the 
Training School building and equipment are ad 
mirably appointed for the purpose. 

But the professional charm is in the noble com 
mon sense with which Dr. Carrington and his as- 
sociates adapt themselves and their equipment to 
their equipment and appointments to the peculiar 
needs of the Ozarks, the teachers, children and 
community life. It gives one hope and courage to 
see such an institution evolved as we have seen this 
evolve in a few years. 


——_——- = 
a ame 


VITAL DECISION 


The Supreme Court has sustained the Small 
Board in Cincinnati in every point of contention. 
Ohio has sometimes suffered overmuch from laws 
that were overturned by the Supreme Court, and 
the contest which has been waged for the past six 
months over the Cincinnati board has caused no 
little uneasiness but all is well that ends 
The Cincinnati board is safe as well as sane. 





well. 
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THE WAY THEY HAVE IN IOWA 


lowa has thrown off the evil spell that was ovet 
her, and detractors, has 
smiled at those tried to d 
her injury. 
The lowa 
itself, has not only electec fhomas H. McBride 
as president of the State U but has 
sealed its appreciation of Homer H. Seerley and 


has laughed at her 


“experts: who have 


Board of Education has redeemed 


niversity 


his noble professional and educational service by 
adding a thousand dollars to his salary! 


interference is having hard 


Modern expert ks 
luck all along the line. 
— -0- @-0-@-e- o-e- 


“THE WEEK IN REVIEW” 


Our “Week in Review” is one oi the best, 1 
not literally the best summary ol current events 
to be found in any weekly publication in the coun- 
try. This is the estimate of persons whose judg- 
much to No event of large 


ment means us. 
significance fails of prompt, discriminating, and 
attractive attention. The facts are always re- 


liable which is of first importance, and there is al- 
wavs sufficient color to lend a charm to the mov- 
ing picture. 

At the same time there is never any bitterness, 
sectarian, 


the comments have no_ political, 


and | 
other significance. lhe “\ 


or 


has no desire whatever to influence 


eek in Review” 
any one’s 
argues ally- 


opinion on any subject. It never 
thing. If the “Week in 


speaks of our Mexican policy as a “blunder” it 


Review incidentally 


is not with any purpose or desire to criticise any 
one, but to give casual expression of the writer's 
feeling which is the opinion of enough of out 
to make it sufficiently 


readers y representative to 


make it a permissive comment. Anyone could 


state bare facts just as any one can make a 
checkerboard, and put one set of men in rows 
on one side and the other set on the other. There 
is nothing more uninteresting than a_ checker- 


board ready for the first move, but as soon as the 

moving begins the interest starts. It is the move 

ment of the world’s-forces from week to week 

that makes the “Week in Review’ interesting. 
ee 0H 0-0 o-0- 


THE SURVEY’S MISTAKE. 


It is both surprising and regretable that so vital 
and valuable a publication as The Survey should 
make so serious a mistake as to publish as it did re 
cently, an article avowedly attempting to discredit 
Scientific Temperance and teaching. First, because 
there is no more honest effort for the benefit of hu- 
manity than this same Scientific Temperance teach- 
Ing ; The itself up 
with the liquor interest to the limit in such an arti 
third, because the pretended facts have no 
fourth, because its 


used 


second, because Survey lines 
cle; 
standing in a scientific count; 
reasoning of its “facts,” 
to the discomfiture of every good cause in which 
The Survey is fifth, 
wholly unlike the entire character and spirit ot 
Phe Survey. 


1 


mere facts, could be 


interested: because it is 
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MITCHEL —CHURCHILL 


W. Chur ll, ot the Boa I \ ¢ 
York ( ( een Oo! ( ( 1¢ 
SCHOOIS ) eve l We t¢ ( ( 
making recommendations | he othe hea 
New York regarding O ‘ 
When was there such a mission before 
customal for the \tlanti ties, a eve 
Chicago to send to Eu pe to find out what the 
schools need. It wall be exceedit o| Interest 4 
to read what the think vha the Set " 
Western schools. 
+0 $-0-@-0-@-0- 
COX OF SOLVAY. 
One of the best reports of the year is that o! 


lew peda 


Philip W. L. Cox of Solvay, N. Y. 
gogical books have been well wort 
while to read as is this report, whether the 


published as 
readei 
be a teacher, principal, superintendent, member of 
a board of education It deals with 
Statistics reliably, with school economics intelli 


gently, with all administrative questions sanely, and 


or taxpay er. 


with the principles of progressive e 
ically. 


+ . + 1. 
iucation hero 


—_______—-0--0-@--¢-- 
OFFICIAL, NOT COMPULSORY 


We are 


going to try to cut out the word “Co n 

‘ ae. 
pulsory Irom our speech and writing. It will no 
: * Lili<. Will TLOL 
be easy but our effort will be heroic Chere is 


reputable word in the language more disreput 


i I UiIsi Cy) AD 
used to our thinking than to speak of -ompulso 
education, compulsory laws, ¢ mpulsory | school 
age, and similar expressions. Except when we 
lorget ourselves we shall speak of ** ficial” school 
age, or Legal’ school age. | 


<0 -0-@-0-o-0-—___ 
RECOGNITION OF MUSIC 


Bruning, a village in Nebraska, the boat 
education 1s providing private piano 


public expense. This is probably the first 


. ‘ } Place 
the United States to do this Bruning’ ha 
: " i Uti 4 is Ss ( 
started something, 
—_— ” +? -0-@-0- +-e- 
t ‘ ' 4 
[t was said at the Department of Superinte 
dence that there is a university whose athlet 
; 1 i1iC 
trainer has demoralized all se ‘onda ho 
4 i l« \ »\ VUUIS 


public and private, in a range « 
\ll honor to 


tate Superinte iden 


I seventy five miles 
[ niversity ft Maine for honorin 
im, « Morrison of 


t 
amnchir ++] 
Hampshire, with a doctorate of laws 


lhe women of New Jersey are intensely 
earnest in their campaign for a State ( 
women at New Brunswick. 


Typhoid 


ollege LOT 
lever, tuberculosis. intestit 
tollow closely in the trail of the 


Successtul experienced teachers will nowhere be 


disturbed if they keep abreast the times 
Chicago leads the wo n naming a 
school for Jacob A. Riis. . 
“Safety first’ must be the slogay fall 
leachers’ Funds. | 
July 4-11, 1914: National Education Associa- 


tion, St. Paul. 
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BEAUTIFUL SCHOOL PLANT equipped and appointed playgrounds, school gar 


1 


Mr. M. M. Whiting of Madera, California, has dens,—fenced and piped for  irrigation—in the 





one of the most beautiful school plants in the coun state ot beautiful school grounds and _ buildings. 
try. Of course the climate enables him to have —— oOo 
] - sanenen mnoiran: c f ] ° ~ 

school grounds undreamed of east of the Sierras, AN IMPORTANT COURT DECISION 

11t 1e building is attrac . . descript , . ‘ ; ’ 
but A € Li ttractive beyond lescription Che Supreme Court of Nebraska recently handed 
as the picture supgeests. down a decision of far-reaching importance and nation 

The building 1s 250 feet square including eu wide interest to administrative school officers he case 

1}. briefly stated. is as follows: In April, 1908, County Su 


closures. here are fourteen Classrooms, suite 
‘ , perintendent A E. Littell, of Wayne County, wrot 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction Jasper | 


of administration rooms and a women teachers 
. 9 » ] aes . P 

rest room. Both have closets and lavatories. \cBrien, now specialist in Rural Education with the 

] 1 s 7 ‘ as = ° a SADE INTE, U 5 Clalist Aural qducatio itl l 

The school lavatories are finished in marble and United States Bureau of Education, Washington, D. ¢ 








making ‘inquiry relative to the chara 
ter and = qualification of a certain 
young man who had applied for a high 
school principalship in Wayne 
County The county superintendent 
closed Ins letter to the tate superin 
tendent bv saving ‘All I have heard 
of this man convinces me that he ts un 
desirable, and I appeal to you to help 
me keep him out of Wayne Count 
The state superintendent replied that 
some very serious charges had been 





made to him against this man by a 





member of a school board, who had 

urged him to revoke this mans cert 

ficate The stats superintendent 

closed his letter by saying: “Knowing 

what I do of M1 1 would not 

grant him a certificate You have 

NEW LINCOLN GRAMMAR SCHOOL, MADERA, ar ght to refuse to make hi certifi 

have shower baths. The auditorium will seat cate good in and for your county. The urt has already 

1,000 and has all appointments of the most "éitsed to force a county superintendent to issue a cee 

' toe ss si tificate to any one who, in the opimon ol the superintend 
nodern opera house. ent, is not worthy.” 

Qn either side is a corridor 250 feet long. There The county supe rintendent, acting on the ad rice of the 

t¢€ superintendent, retuse to certil Line young 


he school grounds. The play- eden And as he could not legally qualify to teach in 


Wayne County, he had to give up the principalship to 
which he had been elected at \W nside a small village 
; in that county 

three tennis courts with concrete floors. The Mr. McBrien’s term of office expired January 


lawn, e ee, See . : He began the next morning as Director of Extension 
F , exquisitely arrayed with beauty ; reshness : ee > a ' 
: . eauty and treshne Work for the University of Nebraska. On April 3, 1909, 


are twelve acres in t 


grounds are thoroughly equipped, there are six 
baseball grounds, two basket ball grounds, and 
; Loo 


has upwards Ot an acre. the young man filed his petition in the district court 
} amon ere — against McBrien, alleging libel and asking for $5,000 
That I am not overstating facts in mv zeal I ”aptennegn a is yoo , " bei re 
1 } . . . . damages ne Case ageea a 3a IUTS 
would Sav that State Superintendent H vatt has coming to trial. In the meantime the oons were voted 
given this schoolhouse and grounds the prize of ut of Lincoln. McBrien took a »rominent part in the 
RR. ee i , Peer, iat ata fight against the saloons he jury brought in a verd 
being the best elementary school building, and the ao eM ee te meh >: ¢] 000 lhe ) 
- ag: st Micbrien tor Oi, 











FLOWER GAR ENS OF 5TH AND 6TH GRADE GIRLS 
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The authority conferred by statute upon the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Nebraska as well 
as the mandatorv duty placed upon him by the same law. 
The law reads: “He shall disputed 
school law, and all such decisions shall be held to have 
the force of law till reversed by the courts.” Said laws 
make it his duty to improve the efficiency of teachers 
and advance the cause of education in the state. He 
shall advise with school officers relative to the charac 
ter and qualifications of teachers and 
in which their schools are 
means for their improvement. 

It was in the light of this law that the district court 
in instruction to the jury said: “However it appears from 
the pleadings and evidence that the defendant in writing 
the letter of April 22, was communicating to the county 
superintendent of Wayne County, Nebraska, informa- 
tion touching the fitness of the plaintiff to teach school 
at Winside, and you are instructed 
he was in the performance of his official duties. 

McBrien’s attorneys in their brief on this point before 
the supreme court said: “It seems clear to us that a state 
officer in the performance of his official duty cannot ren- 
der himself liable because he may be actuated by an un- 
worthy motive. He is performing the business of the 
state, and if he were conscious of malice in his own heart 
toward the plaintiff this would be no excuse for his fail- 
ure to perform his duty. On the other hand, if what he 
did was in the performance of his official duty it would 
be wholly immaterial whether in the performance of 
that duty he was actuated by a good or by a bad motive.” 

McBrien’s attorneys cited noted court decisions in 
both Europe and America in support of this proposition 


decide points in 


upon the manner 


conducted and ways and 


that in so doing 


They close their brief before the supreme court as fol 
lows!— 

“Tllustrations might be multiplied of the classes of 
cases in which the private right of the individual comes 
in conflict with the rights of the public. 
asserted that in every case where, if 


It may be safely 
a remedy were 
given for a private wrong the public welfare would suf 
fer, the welfare of the public is preserved bv denying the 
remedy to the individual. It is apparent that the case 
at bar is one of the class of cases in which public inter 
est quite outweighs the rights of the individual suitor, 
and in order to preserve the independence of the Depart- 


ment of Education it is 


necessary to protect the state 
superintendent in the performance of his official duty, 
including the communication to the county superintend- 
ent of public instruction where a teacher proposes to 
teach, anything known or suspected by the state su 
perintendent concerning such teacher. In writing the 
letter of April 22, Superintendent McBrien was per 
forming as the court below well held, his official duty 
Public interest made it his duty to communicate to the 
county superintendent of Wayne County 
knew or suspected concerning Mr. - 


so his motive was wholly immaterial. 


‘ 
anything he 
and in doing 
If he can be made 
liable because he acted with malice, then suppose the 
previous dealings between appellant and appellee en 
gendered in the appellant’s mind a prejudice, hatred and 
malice against the appellee, and the appellee was con 
scious of the existence of such hatred and malice, is it 
possible that this would prevent him from 
making the communication? In other words, how could 
McBrien perform his official duty if he 
of malice toward —— ? It 


hold that the communication complained of 


entirely 
were conscious 
seems to us absurd to 
was an offi 
cial communication and was sent in the performance of 
an official duty, and then hold that if in sending it Mc 


I 
would be 


Brien was actuated by malice he be liable 

We do not believe that any authority can b: pr 
juced where the officer in charge tate department 
ha yet been held | ible for the ontent ‘ i otficial 


communication, and we d think that this court will 
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make a precedent of that kind by affirming the judgment 
of the court below.” 

The Supreme Court’s decision is brief but sustains Mc- 
Brien’s attorneys in every 


particular. It reads: 


“Tf an officer performs an act in the exercise of his of 
fice, which it is his plain duty to perform, his motives for 
such action cannot be 
damages.” 


questioned in an action for 


This is a victory for the state office of public 
Nebraska, but in 


Had the decision of the 


nstruc 


tion, not alone in every other state. 


court been otherwise. no state 


superintendent in the future would dare to make honest 


and fearless reply in inquiries from county superintend 


and boards of education relative to teachers of 


ents 


questionable character It is a decision that concerns 


l! 


the State Department of all the states. 





AGE AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION 
Cc. L. MOULTON 
Twin Falls, Idaho 
This study was made in the belief that it would 

throw light upon several problems of school 
management. The Bickel School is a fourteen- 
room building, it is situated in a new and _pro- 
gressive city in Southern Idaho, its enrollment is 
made up of children from nearly every state and 
from schools of every degree of efficiency. Ex- 
cept for a considerable amount of out-of-school 
retardation incident to immigration, it probably 
represents nearly typical conditions. 
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In tabulating the data, six and seven were taken 
as the normal age for first grade pupils, seven and 
eight for second grade, and so on to thirteen and 
fourteen for eighth grade classes. 


The following is a summary of the investiga- 


g 
tion:— 

1. The number of under-age pupils is less than 
two per cent. of the enrollment. 

2. The number of over-age pupils is nearly 


thirtv-seven cent. of 


the enrollment. 
3. The curve showing percentage of over-age 


-< 


per 


pupils by grades shows that the number reaches 
ts Maximum in the seventh grade and declines for 
the eighth grade This suggests that an increas 


ing number find the course of study beyond thei: 
1 


grasp as they progress through the grades and 


that many drop out upon reaching the seventh 
orade [he curve also indicates that retardat l 
is most apt to occur in the first, fourth and sixth 


grades. 
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4. Pupils who are twelve to fourteen years of 
age are found distributed through grades three 
to eight. 

5. The rooms presenting most problems of 
discipline are those in which the number of over- 
age pupils is greatest. 

6. Pupils who are progressive normally 
through the grades are seldom retarded. 

It is believed by the writer that a study such as 
this will be of value to any school. It will bring 
before teachers in definite fashion the classifica- 
tion conditions in their rooms and will enable 
them, with their principals, to make adjustments 
of the course of study to the needs of groups and 
of individuals. It will help to interest teachers in 
the problems of grading, and will develop intelli- 
gent interest in studying and helping children who 
are not making normal progress. 


~ =. 
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“THE ROMANTIC HISTORY OF OUR NUMERALS” 


L. C, KARPNISKI 
University of Michigan 





[Reply to queries on the history of the numerals in 
Journal of Education, May 28, 1914.] 

In 1911 Ginn & Co., published a 
Hindu-Arabic Numerals,” jointly 
David Eugene Smith of Teachers’ 
the writer. 
Turner of 


work, “The 
by Professor 
College and 
In December, 1912, Professor E. R. 
the University of Michigan published 
an article in the Popular Science Monthly, “The 
Hindu-Arabic Numerals,” based largely upon the 
book, giving due credit to the work. It is safe to 
say that the unknown compiler of the interesting 
little booklet mentioned, “The Romantic History 
of Our Numerals,” drew all his evidence from 
these Any reader can satisfy himself of 
this dependence by comparison of the forms given 
in the booklet with those of the other treatises. 
However the compiler justifies his title by the 1n- 
troduction of considerable romance, the product 
of his own imagination. 


works. 


Because of the supreme importance of the zero 
in the written system the symbol is commonly 1n- 
cluded with the first nine digits as one of the “ten 
figures of India.” The dot for zero, once used in 
India, is today in use among the Arabs. No trace 
of the abacus is found in ancient India and no con- 
nection can be shown between the zero of the 
Hindus and any abacus. The earliest documents 
which discuss the new system of arithmetic, called 
by Europeans, algorism in early times, almost in- 
variably ascribe the numerals to India. A Syrian 
manuscript of 662 A. D., mentions the marvelous 
system of computation of the Hindus. The 
Arabic arithmeticians of the ninth century and for 
several succeeding centuries refer to the Hind: 
origin of the science taught by them. The earliest 
treatise in Latin on the new arithmetic was a 
twelfth century translation of the work by 
Mohammed idu Musa Al-Khowarizmi (c. 825 
A. D.) whose name in the form algorism became 
applied to the system, and in his work also due 
credit is given to the Hindus. Other evidences of 
the Hindu origin are given in our work. 

The early forms of the abacus are all largely on 
the decimal scale. Grooves or open spaces are 
provided within which pebbles (calculi, whence “to 
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calculate’) areyplaced.., When the numeral forms 
and the methods of the Hindus were first intro- 
duced into Europe, about the eleventh century, 
the abacus was dominant in arithmetic, Some 
writers used the new numerals to mark counters 
for use upon the abacus, thus the single counter 
eight would replace eight pebbles upon the 
abacus. The methods, too, of the abacus-reckon- 
ing exerted an influence upon the development of 
the new arithmetic. In this way the abacus is 
connected somewhat intimately with the spread 
and development of the Hindu numerals in 
Europe. 

The story of our numerals is, indeed, a romantic 
one. Our indebtedness to the Hindus as origina- 
tors of the system is certain. None the less is our 
indebtedness to the Arabs who, not only trans- 
mitted this system to us but also preserved and ex- 
tended the sciences of the Greeks and Hindus dur- 
ing the centuries of middle ages when Europe was 
in darkness. 


4 
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THE AWAKENING OF BAVERHILL 


{Continued from page 13.) 

has not been in good form out of New England 
for many years, but she masses her ninth grade in 
the centre of the city so that when she really 
awakes she can put the eighth and tent 
school and 
be in the game earlier than most of the New Eng- 
land cities. 


with the ninth and have a junior high 


There.is near completion an elementary school 
building unsurpassed for its purpose in the: state. 
It has a larger combination of features for 
efficiency in teaching, in pupil recreation/ in pupil 
social service, for community purposes, and as a 
civic centre than has any other elementary school- 
house I know in New England. 

And this near ideal schoolhouse is across the 
Street from a lovely park which borders on the 
Merrimac river. 

Superintendent C. H. Dempsey, plans for an 
athletic and physical elementary school director, 
who shall utilize to the utmost this new building 
and near-by park for the recreation and 


tional advantages of the little people. 


educa- 





UNDER THE TREES 


When the Summer Days are bright and long, 
And the little birds pipe a merry song, 

*Tis sweet in the shady woods to lie, 

And gaze at the leaves and the twinkling sky, 
Drinking the while the rare cool breeze, 
Under the trees, under the trees. 


When winter comes and the days are dim, 
And the wind is singing a mournful hymn, 
’Tis sweet in the shady woods to stray 
And tread the dead leaves into clay; 
Thinking of all life’s mysteries, 

Under the trees, under the trees. 


Summer or winter, day or night, 

The woods are an ever new delight; 

They give us peace, and they make us strong, ! 
Such wonderful balms to them belong; 

So, living or dying, I'll take mine ease 

Under the trees, under the trees. 


R. H. Stoddard. 
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STRAIGHT TALK 
FROM SUPERINTENDENT PHILIP w. L. COX 
Solvay, N.Y. 

You want good schools; the board of education 
wants good schools; the superintendent of 
schools and the teachers want good schools. Ii 
we can all work together, intelligently and 
sympathetically, we can and will have one of the 
best school systems in this country. 

The board of education and their superintendent 
have been single-minded in their efforts to re- 
organize the schools, so as to utilize much that 
was satisfactory, and to make innovations only 
where it was shown by a careful survey and 
analysis of conditions that such innovation would 
meet a very real need. 

Every child should be offered an education that 
is worth while during the most educable years; 
viz., seven to sixteen. 

It is important that the administration should 
be efficient and economical ; but that to cripple the 
schools by refusing adequate wages, using anti- 
quated textbooks, under-insuring our buildings or 
neglecting repairs would be unwise economy. 

It is the function of the schools to give to every 
one the widest possibilities to make the most of 
himself. 

The product of the schools should be young men 
and young women prepared to meet real problems 
of life,—to be good citizens, to earn a livlihood, to 
make for themselves a life worth living. —Report. 
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STUDENTS TRIP OVER LEGS OF A TRIANGLE 
When two legs of a triangle are of equal length 





there is a word which describes that triangle. 
How do you spell it? 

‘“T-o—er—er.” 

Yes, most of them get that far. Not all of 


them, though. 


“é 


Some of them start it with an 
e,’ some of them throw in an extra “s,” and 
some, feeling subconsciously the presence of a 
“ce” some place in the word, drop it in before the 


6“ bed 


oO. 
“Oh, yes, the ‘c.” Sure. 
that don’t sound right either. 
the dictionary.” 

All right, but if you were a school student sit- 
ting at a Regents’ examination in geometry, 
with spelling bees years behind you in grammar 
grades, and you had to spell the word with the 
examiner watching you to see that you were not 
consulting the notes on your immaculate cuffs or 
scratched cutely on your side combs, what would 
you do? 

‘Why, you’d probably spell the word some one 
of the fifty-five ways that high school students 
under such conditions did spell it during the ex- 
aminations last summer. Some of the Regents’ 
examiners at Albany kept track of the variations, 
and Harlan H. Horner, chief of the examination 
division, told of them to-day. Here they are:— 


I-s-o-c—er. No, 
Aw, look it up in 


Eosloes, Isocilies, Isoselice, 
Esoles, Isocles, Isosiles, 
Esoscles, Isoclese, Isosles, 
Iccosseles, Isoclos, Isosoceles, 
Icosocles, Isocoles, lsosocles, 


. 7 
lcososcles, isocolis, 1S( 
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Iscoceles, Isoiles, Isosolese, 
Iscocoles, Isolices, Issoceles, 
Iscoles, Isoliles, Issocles, 
Iscolos, Isololes, Issolises, 
Iscosceles, Isosaleas, Issoscheles, 
Iscoscles, Isosceless, Issosleses, 
Iscoseles, Isoscelis, Issosolies, 
Iscosles, Isoscelles, Issosseles, 
Iscosloes, Isoscles, Issosselies, 
Iscosoles, Isosclles, Issosselis, 
Isoceleous, Isoscoles, Osoceles. 
lsoceles, lsoseles, 

Isociles, lsoselese, 


What is the right spelling? 

It’s this way— 

(Note, to Editor: No dictionary available here. 
Please fill in from Herald Library.\—New York 
Herald. 

S. 0. S. 


[From New York State High Schocl.] 

If there had been one more original soul in the 
New York State High Schools, they would have 
achieved the fifty-seven varieties in the spelling 
of “isosceles” the triangle with two equal sides. 

Of the several thousand who spelled it right, it 
seems likely, that when they were in the grammar 
grade a few moments of undivided attention had 
been given to that particular word. 

For example in an exercise like the following :— 


I when isolated spells itself. 
SOS __is the call for help now sent out. 
C is the call of course. 
ele stands for equality of the two most 
important legs and feet of the 
triangle. 
Ss is added to indicate the plurality of 


the sides that are equal. 
All nonsense of course but it serves the purpose. 


I 
sos 
Cele § 


A moment’s attention sometimes makes an im- 
pression that lasts a lifetime. 
—N. C. Wilhelm. 


eo we 
THE CARROT IN EDUCATION 

The training department of the Farmville, 
Virginia State Normal School under Dr. C. W. 
Stone is doing many unusual and vital things. 

Miss Tillman, supervisor of the lower grades 
has a way of enlisting the third grade children in 
home, community and school interests in a most 
effective way. One scheme is to have the little 
people raise things in their home gardens under 
her direction, weigh or measure the yield when 
harvested, find out from the family grocer the 
price for the commodity at the time it is ready for 
market, and then sell it to the grocer, parent, or 
someone else, making out a bill in regular form. 
Many advantages are gained from this thought, 
work, sale and bill making. 

Carrots are easily raised and so Miss Tillman 


had some children raise carrots from a_ small 


package of seed. 
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All went well until the crop was ready for the 
market when the children found there was no 
price on carrots, the grocer never sold any, the 
parents never bought any, no one in the com- 
munity ate carrots. 

It was a condition and not a theory that con- 
fronted Miss Tillman, but she preferred condi- 
tions to theories. The domestic science teacher 
often cooked and served that which the children 
raised, paying for it for demonstration purposes. 
The domestic science teacher purchased some of 
the carrots, had her cooking class prepare them 
in cream in a delicious manner, and served them to 
teachers and pupils. 

All pronounced them highly pleasing. Children 
besought their parents to get the recipe and cook 
carrots, and the class could not begin to supply 
the demand. Next season there will be carrots 
in every garden in the vicinage. 


<O> ee 
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THE FEAST OF ARMS 


NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 





R-r-r-at-tat-tat! R-r-r-at-tat-tat! 
The sound makes your heart go pit-a-pat. 
The drums are beating, the flag’s unfurled 
And shakes its folds at the great round world. 
A warrior brave goes marching by, 
With a sleek black head, held straight and high, 
With a smooth brown cheek and an almond eye 
And a gown that glows like a butterfly. 

Hurrah! Hurrah! Banzai! ! 


Dr-r-um-tum-tum! Dr-r-um-tum-tum! 
Like a hive of bees is the muttered hum, 
*Tis the Feast of Arms in a Japanese Town, 
And the envious Sun sees, looking down, 
A warrior brave go marching by, 
With a sleek black head, held straight and high, 
With a smooth brown cheek and an almond eye 
And a gown that glows like a butterfly. 

Hurrah! Hurrah! Banzai! ! 


Tr-r-a»-tap-tap! Tr-r-ap-tap-tap! 
The drumsticks rattle, the fingers snap. 
For a thousand years has the Japanese lad 
On the Fifth of May been in armor clad; 
So a warrior brave goes marching by, 
With a sleek black head, held straight and high, 
With a smooth brown cheek and an almond eye 
And a gown that glows like a butterfly. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Banzai! ! 


Tr-r-ump-tump-tump! Tr-r-ump-tump-tump! 

From field and lane sounds the distant thump— 

A golden carp is his ensign bold 

And he wears his sword like a knight of old. 

Oh, warrior brave, go marching by, 

With your sleek black head, held straight and high, 

With your smooth brown cheek and your almond eye 

And your gown that glows like a butterfly! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Banzai! ! 
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TRAINING FOR PLAY AND RECREATION 
The School of Philanthropy of New York City is mak- 
ing an effort to train leaders in Play and Recreation 
under the skillful direction of that prince of Play and 


Recreation leaders, George Ellsworth Johnson. 
Young men and women, who are looking forward to 
service in some line of civic, social or educational work, 


will do well to consider the opportunities offered in the 
field of play and recreation. Repeatedly in the history 
of the world, the spirit of play has preceded or marked a 
period of great human advancement. . This is true of the 
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period of the glory of Athens, the age of Lorenzo 
in Florence, the rise of Chivalry, and the awakening of 
the Fatherland. The beginning of the present century 
has been marked by a civic, social and educational 
movement which has progressed with wonderful rapid- 
ity. This is the movement for a normal, healthful play 
life of the people. This is the new renaissance—the 
renaissance of play. 

This movement, coming as it does at a time of 
lengthened leisure for adults, of postponement of work- 
ing age for children and especially of recognition of the 
moral and social influence of the use of leisure 
and of faith in the educational value of the 
play of children and youth, is drawing to itself the inter- 
est of all classes of society and all departments of social, 
civic and educational activity. Many young men and 
women are finding in this movement a strong appeal for 
professional service and a life career that offers oppor- 
tunities unsurpassed in any other field of “social engin- 
eering.” 

A score of years ago few cities conducted playgrounds 
or social centres such as the words imply to-day or 
heeded the menace of many forms of commercialized 
play. To-day nearly all large cities and towns of our 
country have made or are planning to make provision for 
the play of children and for the safeguarding of the 
recreation of the people. 

The rapid growth of the movement has brought 
to those who have concern for the wise and successful 
leadership of the movement in every community, a reali- 
zation of the urgent need of adequate training for such 
leadership. . tie 

Of the large number who undertake the direction of 
public recreation and amusement, more fail because they 
do not have a social point of view and an understand- 
ing of social needs than because of lack of familiarity 
with playground apparatus or other technical equipment. 
Accordingly in The School of Philanthropy, where the 
aim is to equip qualified leaders in the field of public 
recreation, rather than playground attendants, empha- 
sis is placed on the social value of a rational use of 
leisure, on co-operation with public schools, parks, and 
other public agencies, and with voluntary agencies. Di- 
rectors of playgrounds and recreation centres, secreta- 
ries of municipal commissions and of voluntary associa- 
tions for propaganda and experiment must appreciate 
the value of play and recreation as antidotes to disease 
and crime, as well as their legitimate place in satisfying 
a normal healthy demand of children, of youths and 
adults. 

Excellent opportunities are available for field work, 
which will give both technical training and material for 
the discussion of these larger aspects of the playground 
movement. 

The courses in Play and Recreation, offered by the 
School of Philanthropy, together with certain supple- 
mentary courses at Columbia University, are designed 
to prepare students who are graduates of colleges, 
schools of education, or schools of practical arts for 
general superyisory positions in play and recreation. 

Graduates from these courses are fitted to become su- 
perintendents of playgrounds, recreation parks and so- 
cial centres in a city-wide system; Executive Secretaries 
of Recreation Commissions; Directors of extension work 
and wider use of school plants under boards of educa- 
tion; directors or managers of a recreation park, social 
or recreation centre; or supervisors of special depart- 
ments in play and recreation systems. 


—— 
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PROFITABLE GARDENING 
Mary Bullock, Wesson, Miss., on a tenth of an 
acre raised tomatoes, netted $23.23 profit. This 
was at the rate of $233.30 an acre. 
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BOOK TABLE 


RACE ORTHODOXY IN THE SOUTH AND 
OTHER ASPECTS OF THE NEGRO QUES- 
TION. By Thomas Pearce Bailey, Ph. D., New York: 
The Neal Publishing Company. Cloth. 366 pp. 
Price, $2.00. 

We have known Dr. Bailey delightfully for a quarter 
of a century. We have known him as a professor of 
education in the University of California, as a commun- 
ity worker in New York City, as superintendent of 
Memphis, and as a college proiessor in Mississippi, so 
that we know personally of his opportunity to know the 
Southern problems, both as a Southerner and as a 
Northerner, and we welcome from his graphic pen a 
presentation of the least studied problem in all the world. 

We have had an opportunity to be in the South several 
times a year for a quarter of a century, of being in all 
parts of the Scuth, of knowing somewhat of the Negro, 
but always from a Southern white man’s standpoint. I 
was a lad in a bitter anti-slavery town in Massachusetts, 
where a man who had pro-slavery sentiment would have 
been as much out of place as an anti-slavery man in 
Mississippi. There was never a more intense anti- 
slavery home than mine. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was no 
whit less sacred than the Bible. I was in the Northern 
army for a little time near the close of the war, was a 
personal friend of Wendell Phillips, knew Samuel G. 
Howe, have long known and admired Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson and Frank B. Sanborn, and have been 
a Republican alt my life and yet I have never had an un- 
comfortable minute in the South, have never had any one 
there say anything that grated in the least. I am also 
quite sure that for more than a quarter of a century I 
have never said anything in the North, publicly or pri- 
vately, that I could not have said anywhere in the South 
without disturbing any one, and all, I think, because I 
have known perfectly well that I knew nothing of the 
negro problem. It has been too great a problem for me 
ever to know much about. I say all this as a prepara- 
tion for saying that I feel that my friend, Dr. Thomas 
Pearce Bailey comes nearer knowing the problem than 
any white man whom I have known or read. I would 
not have missed his book for a great deal. lf it could 
be universally read, North and South, it could but have 
a most wholesome effect. I do not know much about 
the problem even now, but I know as never before why 
I do not know about it; and that is a comfort in itself. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Professor John C. 
Metcalf of Richmond (Va.) College. Richmond, 
(Va.): B. F. Johnson Company. 12mo. Cloth. 

415 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is an outcome of a _ professor’s studies in 
American Literature, and a very valuable compendium it 
is of those gifted souls in poetry and prose who have 
placed their land under obligation to them bv their liter- 
ary productions. The author with estimable clarity 
deals with the Colonial period, the period of the Revolu- 
tion, the Knickerbocker Group, the New England writ- 
ers, the Southern writers, and the writers of the Middle 
and Western States. His stimates are finely impartial in 
his descriptions of the personality as well as the works 
of our American writers. New England has had its strong 
moral flavor; the Middle States has its more metropolitan 
tendencies; the Southland its fine romantic sentiment; 
the West its fresh and vigorous realism; the whole merg- 
ing into a unity of common interests. The work is 
finely illustrated by pictures of unusual value, and a 
summary attends each chapter that is invaluable for re- 
view by the students of High Schools and Colleges for 
whom the work has been specially prepared. 


JAN AND BETJE. By Mary Emery Hall. New 
Yiork: Charles E. Merrill Company. I16mo. Cloth. 
122 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

This publishing house is issuing a series of most in- 
teresting story books of children of other lands than ours 
for children in the grades. This book is of the little 
people of Holland for supplementary reading by pupils 
of the third and fourth grades. The author’s descrip- 
tions are charmingly drawn, and the illustrations help 
to make the story doubly interesting. Holland is a land 
of canals with their locks and bridges, of windmills 
where the grain is ground into flour and meal, of boats 
going in every direction with their cargoes of coal and 
fish and other products to the many markets, and of 
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children with very quaint dress and wooden shoes. To 
read about the children of such a land is peculiarly at- 
tractive to American children, and Miss Hall excels 
in her word pictures. 


DIE DREI GERECHTEN KAMMACHER. By 
Gottfried Keller, Edited, with notes and vocabulary, 
by H. T. Collings (Pennsylvania State College). 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 158 pp 
Frontispiece. Price, 35 cents. 

This story by one of the masters of the “novelle’ deals 
with life in a fictitious Swiss village, Seldwyla, the set- 
ting of some ten of Keller’s stories, of which “Romeo 
und ‘Julia auf dem Dorfe” has already been edited for 
use in American schools. The latter story is a tragic 
masterpiece, “The Three Just Comb Makers,” although 
its ending is somewhat tragic, essentially humorous. It 
is interesting to note that Keller considered “Die drei 
gerechten Kammacher” as his most representative work. 

The text is of ideal length for class reading, sixty 
pages. The notes are exceedinelv full and careful, show- 
ing that broad general knowledge which is too often 
kept scrupulously in the background by annotators. The 
book is well up to standard both in editing and manu- 
facture. 


THE SHORTER MODERN DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH, LANGUAGE. London and New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 12mo. Cloth 
380 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

This work has been prepared to meet the wishes 
many teachers and education authorities, who have 
asked for it with the view of placing it in the hands of 
younger pupils. The usual dictionary is too volumin- 
ous to be of the most practical value to such pupils. s 
this has been compiled to meet more readily their 
needs. And it is “modern” in this sense that in | 
years many words have come into use that were formerly 
unknown to those who used the ordinary dictionary, but 
which must be known to the youth of this day. Also the 
meanings of some words have in the course of time 
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or 


be et 

altered, probably in the line of enlargement, with which 

the youth must become familiar. Such extended 

altered meanings are carefully given, while the best pr 
. 
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nunciation of the words have been given the truest 
sounds, so as to save One from the wrong u or the 


false emphasis of these words. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘Ancient Rome and Modern America.” By G. Ferrero. 
$2.50. New York: G. P. Putnam Sons 

**Poems of Human Progress.”’ By J. H. West. Price $1.50. Buston: 
Tufts College Press 

* Priucipies of Compdsition and Literature.”’ Part I—Com position 
by R. H. Fletcher. New York: A.S. Barnes Co. 

**fhe Country Library,”” By 8S. B. and E. 1. Antrim. 
The Pion-er Press. 

“A History of Mediaeval and Modern Europe. By W.S. Davis. 
Price 31 50.——'-Those Who Knock at Our Gates.” By Mary Antin 
Price $1 0'.——* The Business Letter.” By I. ©. Dwyer. Price $1.00 
——*'How to Show Pictures to «hildren.”’ By E. M. Hurll. 
1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : 

‘‘Horace Mann Keaders.”’ Fifth Reader. By W. L. Harvey and 
M Hix. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. ~ 

“The Bevinner’s Garden Book.”’ By Allen French. Price $1.00. 
—''N>w American Music KReader.’’N.+.1. By F.Zuchtmannu. Price 
25 cents ——‘*First Book of Zoology.”” By T.H. Burlend. Price 50¢ 
——A First Book of Geometry.’ By J. V. H. Coates. Price 50c — 
“A First Book of Botuny.” By Elizabeth Healey. Price 50 cents —— 
‘How Man Conquered Nature.’’ By M. J. Reynolds. Price 40 cents. 
—‘‘The Schools and The Nation.”” By G. Kerschensteiner. Price 
$1.6 .——‘‘The Theory and Practice of Argumentation and Debate.” 
By V.A. Ketcham. Price $1.25 New York: The Macmillan Co. 

‘The Natural History of the Farm.” By J.G. Needham. Price 
$1.5) Ichico,N.¥ : The Comstock Publishing Co, 

**Decoration of the School and Home.”’ By T. M. Dillaway. Sprirg- 
field: Milton, Bradley & Co. i 

‘Chats in the Zoo.””) By T. Weimer and R.G. Jones. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally & Ce. 

“Cranford.” By Mrs. Gaskell. Price 40c. New York 
E. Merrill Co. 

‘‘Military Education in the United States.’ By Capt.1 L. Reeves. 
Burlington: F ee Press Printing Co. 

‘‘Beginner’s French.” Hy Wax Walterand A.W. Ballard. New 
York: Chorles Scribner's Sons. 

‘Domestic S*ience ” By P. 
Minn.: Webb Publishing Uo. 

“A Path t» Freedom in the School.” By N.MacMunn. Price 60c. 
Londen: G. Bell & Sons. 

“Exercises and Problems in English History.”’ Compiled by W. J. 
R. dibbs, G-eat Britain and treland, 1485-1910 ; by J. E. Morris. 
“The Preface to Dryden’s Fablesa.”’ Edited by W. H,. Williams.—— 
Kingsley’s “‘The Heroes.” Edived by J. H obbas.——*The Mer- 
chant of Venice.”"——‘‘A Midsummer Night's D-eam.”’ Edited 
J. H. Lobban. ‘Child Harold’s Pi-grimage.’’ Edited by A. H. 
Thomp+ton.——“ Essay on Man.”’ Edited by A. H. Thompson’ ——'' The 
Purpose of Education.”” By G. L. F. Pitt. Seurcebook of Englith 
History.” Edited by A. D. Innis. “Elementary Latin Grammar.” 
By Arthur Sloman.—‘“‘Livy.’”” Roek XXVIII. Edited by S. G 
Campbell.— “Der Zuane.”’ Edited by t?. T. Ungold.——‘Salamis in 
Easy Attic Greek.” By C. M. Edwards ‘Deutsches Heft.’ Ar- 
ranged by W, E. Weber. Cambridge : University Press. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
] inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
fm every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
ghould be received by the editor not 
Jater than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 











MEETINGS TO BE HELD; 








JUNE. 


June 29 to July 2: Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, Atlantic City, N. 
J.; Rev. Francis W. Howard, 1651 
East Main street, Columbus, O., 
sec’y. 

JULY. 

American Institute of Instruc- 

tion, Harvard University, Cam- 

bridge; Franklin B. Dyer, Boston, 


pres. 

6-10: National Convention ‘of the 
League of Teachers’ Associations, 
St. Paul. Miss Grace Baldwin, 515 
East 17th street, Minneapolis, pres.; 
Miss Mollie R. Hebbs, 523 North 
Fremont avenue, Baltimore, Md, 
sec’y-treas. 

4-11: National Education Association, 
St. Paul; David W. Springer, Anp 
Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


SEPTEMBER, 

22-29: International Co ess On 
Home Education, Philadelphia: Su- 
perintendent Martin G Seoeeaee, 

res.; George W. Flounders, 120 
tock Exchange Bildg., Philadel- 
phia, sec’y. 

OCTOBER. 

15-1%: Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Johnsbury; Superinten- 
dent Margaret Ruiter Kelley, 
Derby, Vt., sec’y. 

30: Middlesex County Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, Tremont 
Temple, Boston; Principal Fred A. 
Pitcher, pres. 


NOVEMBER. 


1-3: 


6-7: New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
Boston University, Boston. Pro- 


fessor Walter Ballou Jacobs, Brown 
University, Providence, R. L, sec’y. 
6-8: Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation: Kate A. McHugh, Omaha, 
pres.; Ellis U. Graff, Omaha, sec’y. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


GORHAM. One hundred young 
women and three men were graduated 


from the Normal School here last 
month. The young men, who are 


graduates of the training course for 
teachers of manual training, are 
Austin Alden, George E. Hutcherson 
and Harley N. Prescott and have lo- 
cated for next year at Livermore 
Falls, Gorham Normal School and 
Rumford, respectively. Principal 
Walter E. Russell secured Rev. A. 
Z. Conrad of the Park Street Church, 
Boston, to deliver the graduation ad- 
dress. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


EXETER. The new principal of 
Exeter Academy is Lewis Perry, pro- 
fessor of English literature at Wil- 
liams College, whose appointment was 
announced here last week. The 
choice of Professor Perry was made 
only after 


six months of the most 
careful deliberation and after the 
names of sixty possible candidates 


had been considered. 

Professor Perry is the son of Ar- 
thur Latham Perry, LL.D., for many 
years professor of political economy 
at Williams College. He was born 
in Williamstown, January 38, 1877; 
graduated from Lawrenceville School 
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in 1894 and from Williams College in 
1898, and received the degree of A. M. 
from Princeton in 1899. He was a 
master at Lawrenceville School from 
1899 to 1901, and since has been at 
Williams, since~1911 as professor of 
English literature. He recently de- 
clined the offer of a college presi- 
dency. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Two Boston téachers 
were honored at Colby College com- 
mencement this year. Herbert S. 
Weaver, master of the High School 
of Practical Arts, and William C, 
Crawford, principal of the Boys’ In- 
dustrial School, both of the class of 
1882 at Colby, were given honorary 
degrees of L. H. D. 

SPENCER. The high school prin- 
cipalship and the superintendency 
have been united and the combined 
position has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Elwin I. Bartlett, formerly 
principal of the high school here. Mr. 
Bartlett succeeds Charles F. Adams, 
who has been superintendent here for 
eleven years. 

LYNN. Intwenty years the high 
school enrollment increased from 130 
to 860 in this city. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. A special course 
in religious education for men and 
women who may not be able to 
undertake the full degree course will 
be offered at Brown University be- 
ginning in 1914-15. 

The course of study includes Old 
and New Testament Literature, and 
History, Elementary Economics, 
Social and Political Science, Educa- 
tional Theory History of Christianity 
Ethics, Philosophy of Religion, Social 
Problems and Conditions, and a semt- 
nary course in Sunday School Or- 
ganization and Instruction. Practi- 
cal training in religious and social 
service will also be a regular part of 
the course of study, through an ar- 
rangement made by the University 
with a number of churches, the Chris- 
tian Associations, and the Society for 
Organizing Charity in Providence, 
and with the Rhode Island Sunday 
School Organization. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE. At the annual 
spring meeting of the Education So- 
ciety of Baltimore, the following offi- 
cers were re-elected for next year: 
President, Edward Franklin Buch- 
ner; vice-president, Frank A. Manny; 





secretary, Percy Lewis Kaye, and 
treasurer, Miss Isobel Davidson. 
NEW YORK. 
SARATOGA. Superintendent 


Thomas R. Kneil has been elected 
grand regent of the Royal Arcanum 
of the State of New York and has an- 
nounced his intention of resigning his 
school position to devote his whole 
time to his new work. 

TROY. By the will of Thomas W. 
Holmes, of Troy, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute is bequeathed the 
sum of $50,000, 

GARRISON-ON-HUDSON. Fol- 
lowing up the enquiry of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching investigation concerning the 
financial status of the teaching staff 


23 
of higher institutions in America and 


Germany made in 1908, Science, which 
is published here, has made an exam- 
ination of salary schedules for the 
year 1912-1913 and noted several en- 
couraging changes. 

From the results of this new cx- 
amination of the financial status of 
college teachers, Science says: “It will 
be seen that the situation as com- 
pared with that of five years ago. is 
encouraging. In spite of a variability 
of salaries in the same _insti- 
tutions and of a financial 
overlapping of academic grades, 
there is coming to be a kind 
of general agreement upon a salary 
for a college instructor that is rather 
better than that of the man who 
teaches in a high school. Junior pro- 
fessors in the smaller colleges reccive 
salaries almost equal to those of im- 
structors in»the large universities. Of 
1,500 representative full professors 
one fourth receive $2,500 or fess, one- 
fourth $3,750 or more, and one-tenth 
$5,000 or more, the median salary of 
all being $3,000. All salaries have in- 
creased during the last five years— 
those of instructors have risen by 
about $80, those of junior professors 
show a. gain of from $120 to $226, 
those of full professors show an in- 
creasé of from $125 in the smaller in- 
stitutions to $350 in the largest. 
Teachers who by general agreement 
are considered distinguished receive 
from $800 to $2,400 more than their 
colleagues of the same age. 


NEW JERSEY. 

PRINCETON. One of the best 
debates at the annual meeting of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engin- 
eering Education here last month 
was that in the session devoted to the 
topic “Scientific Management of Ed- 
ucation.”’ Professor Hugo Diemer 
of Pennsylvania. State College spoke 
“pro” and Professor L. M. Passano 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology sharply criticized “scien- 
tific management.” 

Professor Passano said in part:— 

“The advocates of scientific manage- 
ment of education have not suf- 
ficiently studied the conditions of the 
problem, and do not understand the 
problem, even from their own view- 
point. Modern educational institu- 
tions and methods are not a fortuitous 
result of haphazard growth. They 
are the result of the study and experi- 
ence of many generations of men. The 
scientific managers would replace ex- 
perience by experiment. They are 
quite sure that they’ can functionize 
student and teacher into continual 
activity, apparatus into perpetual mo- 
tion, and poor space into continuous 
use. Like the suburbanite, they will 
make two blades of grass grow where 
only one ought to.” 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

PITTSBURGH. Andrew Car- 
negie has added $2,000,000 to the en- 
dowment of the Carnegie Institute of 
Pittsburgh, to be equally divided be- 
tween the Institute and the School of 
Technology. Mr. Carnegie’s gifts to 
these institutions now amount to 
$24,000,000. 

PHILADELPHIA. Philadelphia 
teachers and the Board of Education 
are to be congratulated on the adop- 
tion of a new salary schedule giving 
substantial increases. The teachers 
worked long and hard for the adop- 
tion of the new schedule and although 


(Continued on page 25.) 
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The takes the wear and repels the germs from 
: N) the cloth cover of the book. 
—— Makes the book, when semewhat worn, 


as good as new. 


UNFINISHED Sheds water. 


Keeps perspiration out of the binding. 
Does not get soiled. 


Leatherette wn cous tone 


Makes books cost only half as much. 


Book Cover It is the Friend of the Taxpayer, 


It Wars against Disease and Extravagance 
—two destroyers of human welfare, 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. MILES C. HOLDEN, President 








TYPEWRITING CONTEST FOR ACCURACY. 


That accuracy is the first requirement in typewriting is universally recognized. It is also recognized that in 
the instruction of the pupil in typewriting, accuracy must be taught first before any other form of proficiency is 
possible. 

These facts lend special interest to a noteworthy contest which was held recently in Brooklyn, New York. 
In this contest eighty-five students of typewriting, representing twenty different New York schools, contested 
for the Metropolitan School Championship in Typewriting. What made this contest so notable was not simply 
the fact that it was well representative of all the students of typewriting in the city of Greater New York 
but that the contest was an accuracy contest pure andsimple and only in the cases where there was a tie 
the accuracy score was the rating of the contestant determined on any other basis. 

Of the eighty-five students taking part in the contest the records of seventeen contest leaders are appended. 

The first thing that will be clear from the study of these figures is the high percentage of accuracy attained 
by the contestants. Such accuracy records would be noteworthy even for experienced operators. For students 
they are remarkable. The two contestants who head the list made no errors whatever, which in itself is a record 
for a quarter of an hour’s writing in public competition. Two others made only one error. 
only two errors. 


Three others made 


The fact that out of these seventeen pupils who finished the higher on the list fifteen were pupils of Wood's 
Brooklyn School speaks highly for the methods of instruction in that institution. The records also prove how im- 
portant it is to instil the idea of accuracy into the pupil at the outset. When this is done, even students who are 
relatively only beginners in typewriting are able to attain a remarkably high standard of accuracy, as the result 
of this contest clearly proves. 

First habits are lasting and when the habit of accuracy is atttaiaed by the student at the very outset, it 
bound to abide. 


iS ] 


Machine. Name Gross. Errors. Net. Net Speed. Per Cent. Position 
Remiungton.......0/.. Evelvti Masloff ............cse00. 627 0 627 41.8 100 1 
OS ee TS Se ee eee 519 0 519 34.0 100 2 
Remington......... bp erthe Dickens... cele esi cg's3 570 1 565 37.6 99.12 3 
Remington........... John Murcott ....... a eaetee shine . 527 1 522 34.8 99.05 4 
Remington........... Helen Perlmutter ............... 620 2 610 40.6 98 38 5 
ee, NE | Pen etreeae Tr ae 572 2 565 37.6 98.26 6 
Remington........... i  cs.n6n0n00n' acane ar 539 2 529 35.2 98.14 7 
Remington........... Beatrice Lazarus ......c0ccccsess 778 4 758 50.5 97.42 8 
PUSMMNGTON. 5.5... +210 dene Blum ....... 5s. ccc ccces or 644 4 624 41.6 96.89 0 
Remington........... Blanche Friedman ............... 590 4 570 38.0 96.61 10 
Remington .......... Sadie Hauptman ...... on 580 4 560 37.3 96.55 11 
Underwood........... Esther Marcus ..............0... 763 7 728 48.5 95.41 12 
Remington............Mildred Borodkin ......... ‘te 7 8 807 53.8 95.27 13 
Underwood..,........ Alice Schafer ...........0ese0s ; 588 6 558 37.2 94.89 14 
Remington............Ben Wallack ........ bari * 548 6 518 34.5 94.52 15 
Remington .......... Samuel Cooperberg ............. 717 8 677 15.1 94.42 lt 
Underwood........... Robert Warring ................. 587 i 552 36.8 94.03 17 
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JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS 
Director 


Domestic Art 
Domestic Science 
Manual Training 
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Founded in 1888 by 
MRS. EMMA A, THOMAS 


INCORPORATED 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


3000 West Grand Blvd., Detroit, Michigan, 


We wish to interest you in the qualifications of otir own graduates, 
superintendents and others employing specialists. We have personal 
and positive knowledge of the character and abilities of each of them. 


LOUIS A. THOMAS 
Secretary 


Music 
Drawing 
Physical Training 


‘ 








{Continued from page 23.) 
they did not get quite as much as 
they expected they got a generous 
compromise. The Board of Educa- 
tion deserves much credit. 


The University of Pennsylvania has 
added a model high school to its 
usual summer activities. 


SWARTHMORE. During Presi- 
dent Swain’s term as head of Swarth- 
more College the endowment of the 
college has been more than trebled; 
the value of the plant, not including 
the grounds, doubled; buildings have 
been added, the library building, with 
clock and chimes in the tower, the 
chemistry building, the engineering 
building, the new Sproul observatory 
with the great telescope, the new 
central heating and lighting plant, 
seven residences for faculty members, 
including the president’s house; the 
number of books in the library 
trebled; the equinment of the labora- 
tories multiplied many times; the re- 
building of the science hall after the 
fire of 1904; two swimming-pools; 
one each for men and women. 











SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 

ATHENS ‘Degrees were awarded 
at this commencement of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia to eighteen confeder- 
ate veterans who, as students fiity 
years ago, left that institution to 
fight for the South in the Civil War. 
Several of the veterans who came 
here to attend commencement exer- 
cises received their diplomas along 
with the class of 1914. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

CHARLOTTE. South Carolina 
loses a great rural school man by the 
recent resignation of W. K. Tate state 
supervisor of Rural Schools, who has 
gone to the George Peabody College 
for Teachers in Nashville, Tennessee, 
to accept the professorship of rural 
education there. 


OKLAHOMA. 
OKLAHOMA CITY. First-grade 
certificate teachers in Oklahoma aver- 
age $71 a month, second-grade certi- 
ficate teachers, $58, and third-grade 
certificate teachers only $51. 





LOUISIANA. 

BATON ROUGE. One of the 
sharpest contests that has developed 
in the House during the session is a 
fight that is raging over a bill author- 
izing the Industrial Institute at 
Ruston and the Industrial Institute 
at Lafayette to establish depart- 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


_=—- 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President. 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Ped in America. It aims to develop in 


the student a knowledge of his own 


wers iz 


expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and fall in- 
formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





ments of pedagogy in these institu- 
tions. a 

The bill provides that certificates 
can be issued to teachers by the Rus- 
ton and Lafayette Institutes aiter a 
course of only nine months in the 
pedagogy departments. These certi- 
ficates are good for five years and are 
renewable when a satisfactory show- 
ing is made to the State Superintend- 
ent of Education. Any per- 
son can readly see that this 
is placing too much power in the 
hands of the State Superintendent of 
Education, no matter who may hold 
that office. Every teacher who should 
hold one of the five-year certificates 
provided for in the bill would be at 
the mercy of the Superintendent of 
Education when the time came for 
renewal. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

ROCK ISLAND. Rock Island has 
lost a generous and efficient public 
servant in the resignation of Superin- 
tendent H. B. Hayden, who retires 
after fourteen years’ service at the 
head of the schools here. 

FREEPORT. Superintendent Cy- 
rus Stover Grove of Stephenson 
County, made the annual graduation 
exercises of the high school more in- 
teresting than usual this year by send- 
ing out clear advance announcements 
to students and parents, by arranging 
a program of high calibre in which 
a large number of the graduating 
class took part and by making all the 
program leaflet and announcements 
most attractive in form and compo- 
sition. 

SPRINGFIELD. State Superin- 
tendent F. G. Blair gave commence- 
ment addresses at the following places 
four of which were county commence- 
ments: Alto Pass, Patoka, St. Fran- 
cisville, Strasburg, San Jose, Chand- 
lerville, Kennedy, Mendon, Ava, 
Mound City, Mt. Vernon, Brighton, 
Clayton, Chrisman, Highland, 
Eureka, Washington (Indiana). Mar- 
tinsville. Toluca. Dundee, Milledge- 
ville, Carroll, Mt. Carroll, Morrison, 


is taught in the public schools of 976 
cities—mure than 53% of the total num. 
ber teaching shorthand. 

It leads because— 


It is the simplest of all the practi- 
cal systems: saves time and effort in 
learning. 


lt is the most legible of all systems 
holding the world’s record for accuracy 
at high speed on difficult matter—99.6% 
perfect. 


It is superior in speed. Gregg 
writers won first, second and third 
places in the Fifth International Short- 
hand Speed Contest. 


The popularity of Gregg Shorthand 
creates a constant demand for well- 
qualified teachers. The salaries are 
higher than in other branches. Write 
for full particulars about eur free cor- 
respondence instruction for teachers. 
Ask also for new booklet: “Facts and 
Figures About Gregg Shorthand.” 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 





TATE NORMAL sCHOOCL, Bridge 

water, Mass. For both semes 

For catalogue, eddress the Principe 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagegical aad 
technical training of teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Ashbury Pie 
man. Princtpel. 














Lexington, Wasco, Naperville, May- 
wood, Harvey and Rockford. 


IOWA. 

IOWA CITY. Iowa Chapter, Phi 
Delta Kappa. is publish'ng a news 
letter which keeps other chapters in 
touch with the work here and is of 
interest to educational workers gen- 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, HWi,, 28-£, Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 


few York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave, 


washington, D. C., 1847 U Street. Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Los Angeles, Cal, 343 Douglas Bidg 


Portiand, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 





THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. 


gttablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
stablished 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 





THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Founded 1897 
10i| TREMONT ST-, BOSTON, MASS.— WELLES BLDG., WILKES-BARRE,PA. 


“Different 2?" ‘Yes, the only agency whose advice ever helped me be @ better candidate.” 








erally. The fraternity is at the fore- 
front of educational work. 

By the will of former Judge John 
Forrest Dillon, Iowa State University 
receives’ $10,000 and Iowa College and 
Cornell College, $1,000,each. 


Dr. Thomas H. MacBride, pro- 
fessor of botany, has been appointed 
president of Iowa State University 
byethesState Board of Education. 

AMES. Professor W. H. Bender, 
for many years head of the teachers 
tfaining department at Iowa State 
Teachers’ College and who has just 
completed a year of study at the 
State Collere here, has accepted a 
position in the agricultural depart- 
ment of the University of Minnesota. 
Professor A. VV... Storm, another 
former lowa man, is at the head of 
the department in which Professor 
Bender will do his work commence- 
img next Fall. 


KANSAS. 


LAWRENCE. Vocational work 
in high schools is now fully recognized 
with other subjects for admission to 
the University of Kansas. Three of 
the required fifteen units may be in 
manual training, domestic science, 
stenography, bookkeeping, agricul- 
tire, or commercial law. The Univer- 
sity of Michigan also accepts voca- 
tional subjects. 

EMPORIA. Volume I, Number 
I, of the Kansas Teacher, to be pub- 
lished monthly by the Kansas State 
Teachers’ “Association, came out in 
May. ©§ D) A. Elisworth of Topeka, 
secretary of the association, is editor 
of the new journal. 

MEDICINE LODGE. Superin- 
tendent D. W. Major has been re- 
elected here for the eleventh time. 


MISSOURI. 

JEPFERSON CITY. © Lincoln In- 
stitute closed its most successful year 
mm fune ii: The baccalaureate ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. T. B. Lath- 
rop, chaplain of Atlanta University, 
Atlanta, Ga. and the principal ad- 
dresses were delivered by Rev. S. W. 
Parr, pastor Bearea Presbyterian 
Church, St. Louis, and Dr. Wilber- 
force Williams of the Provident Hos- 
pital of Chicago. 


One hundred thirty-six diplomas 





and certificates were presented by 
President B. F. Allen .and. almost 
every trade was represented. 


NEBRASKA. 


WAYNE. The corner stone of the 
new administration building for the 
Wayne State Normal School was laid 
June 23. The ceremonies were in 
charge of the Grand Lodge, A. F. and 
A. M., of Nebraska. 

The Normal School has lost a most 
valuable member of its faculty in the 


election of J. T. House of the depart-. 


ment of literature and sociology as 
president of the municipal university 
of Toledo, Ohio. . 

Dr. House has been with the 
Wayne Normal School ever since it 
was founded, coming here from the 
University of Chicago after taking 
his doctor’s degree. 





NORTH DAKOTA. 

RUGBY. Mark Paulson, superir-- 
tendent of city schools has been re- 
lected at a salary of $2,100, an ad- 
vance of $800. Dr. Paulsom is a school 
man of magnetic personality and ex- 
cellent scholarship, and has already 
demonstrated his ability and deter- 
mination to place the Rugby schools 
upon the educational map of North 
Dakota to stay. His work is being 
watched throughout the state with in- 
terest. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

PIERRE. Five hundred South 
Dakota boys have enrolled in corn 
growing contests under the direction 
of W. Mair, superintendent of boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, a new extension feat- 
ure of the state college. Two 
hundred boys have joined the potato 
clubs, two hundred and fifty girls have 
agreed to raise poultry, while two 
hundred more will do some canning. 
This makes a total enrollment of 
eleven hundred in the club work. One 
f the interesting features of the 
work is the fact that a number of 
girls have signified their intention of 
raising corn and potatoes, while in 
one county a dozen boys will start an 
alfalfa contest. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
NEVADA. 


RENO. . President J. E. Stubbs of 
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the University of Nevada, died sud- 
denly on May 27, after a brief illness 
All Commencement festivities for 
June 3 were annulled and only the in- 
dispensable exercises connected with 
graduation were_held. Dr. Stubbs 
had been president of the University 
since 1895, prior to that he was presi- 
dent of Baldwin University, Berea, 
Ohio, for nine years. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


TDAHO. 

LEWISTON. In re-electing Su- 
perintendent F. W. Simonds the 
Board of Education increased his sal- 
ary $300. 

OREGON. 

MUNROE. It was the promi- 
nence attained by Roy E. Cannon in 
this district that secured for him the 
county superintendency, and placed 
him among the leaders in achieve- 
ment in the Pacific Northwest. The 
school has erected a fine gymnasium 
with hanging balconies and drop 
baskets for basketball and the coming 
year the board is considering putting 
a course in physical education in the 


schools. They have a champion base- - 


ball team and athletics have been a 
main factor in the upbuilding of the 
school. The girls have a very good 
basketball team and lawn tennis is. 
played considerably. The children 
are provided with swings and sand 
pits as well as the sliding board and 
the teeter boards. Three years ago 
the district hired but two teachers ar 
$55, but now have five, paying from 
$100 down to $60 as the lowest salary. 
WASHINGTON. 

PULLMAN. Professor William 
Hislop of the Ohio State Department 
of Animal Husbandry has been ap- 
pointed head of the Department of 
Animal Husbandry at Washington 
State Agricultural College located 
here. 


LOOSE LEAF 
FINAL RECORD 


FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals will be interested in 
this new record. 


Mayne’s Loose Leaf Final Record 

contains space for recording: 
Pupil’s Name, Age, Residence, etc. 
Abstract of Entrance Standings 
Final Standings for either semester 

or year 

Times subject taught per week 
Number of weeks’ study 
Name of Teacher 
Name of Textbook 
Data concerning Graduation, etc. 

The forms are simple and complete, 
and are suitable for any High 
School course. 

We publish Mayne’s Class Recitation 
Records, High School Registers, and 
Term Record Sheets. 

Sample pages on request 


S. Y. GILLAN & CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Reports and Pamphiets 


“A List of Helpful Publications Con- 
cerning Vocational Instruction.” 
University of State of New York 


(Albany). Bulletin No. 569. 41 
pages. 

“The Newton Public Schools. Why 
Are They So Expensive? How 


Can Expenses Be Reduced? Shall 
School Expenses Be Reduced or 
Shall the Present Educational 
Policy Be Maintained?” Annual 
Report of School Committee. Su- 
perintendent Frank E. Spaulding. 
127 pages. 

Report of Judge Ben B. Lindsey, 
Denver, Chairman of Committee 
on Juvenile Courts, before the In- 
ternational Congress on the Wel- 
fare of the Child. 19 pages. 

“The Measurement of the Efficiency 
of Instruction in Reading.” By H. 
A. Brown, Deputy State Superin- 
tendent, Concord. N. H. Reprint. 
13 pages. 


“Health News.” Monthly Bulletin 


New York State Department of 
Health. Infant Welfare Number. 
35 pages. 


Report of Pennsylvania Rural Prog- 
ress Association, Pennsdale, Penn. 
“The Present Rural Situation.” By 
Mrs. Edith Ellicott Smith, presi- 
dent. Reprint of Address. —“Pub- 
lished by the Association. 8 pages. 

Monthlv Record of Current Educa- 
tional Publications. Index, Janu- 
ary, 1913, January, 1914. United 
States Bureau of Education, Bulle- 
tin 1914. No. 15, 30 pages. 

Schenectady, New York. Report of 
Superintendent A. R. Brubacher. 
32 pages. 


Erie, Pennsylvania, Biennial Report, 


1911-13. Superintendent H. C. 
Missimer. 359 pages. 
San Jose (California) Normal Train- 
ing School. Course of. Study. 


Morris Elmer Dailey, president. 91 
pages. 

‘New York School of Philantliropy. 
(105 East 22nd Street, New York 
City.) Special announcement. 
“Play and Recreation.’” 12 pages. 
New Britain (Connecticut) Institute 





Annual Report. David N. Camp, 

president. 36 pages. 
MAGAZINES 

—A Fourth of July story, “Two 


Boys and the Flag,” opens the July 
St. Nicholas. “Outguessing the Op- 
position,” by Umpire Billy Evans, in 
his series on “Baseball, the Game 
and Its Players,” tells about the 
teams and individual players who are 
constantly doing the unexpected and 
SO getting the best results. Other 
ut-of-door articles include one of 
the papers on “The Game I Love,” 
by Francis Ouimet, national golf 
champion of America, and “The 
Making of a Canoeist,” by E. T. Key- 
ser. “With Men Who Do Things,” 
tells of the floating and sinking of a 
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AN APPRECIATE LETTER 
From 
A Private School in Connecticut 
June, 1914 
Dear Sir :— 
I have acted promptly upon your directions and results have been most gratifying. 


I met Superintendent Gorton this forenoon at Yonkers and after a brief interview I was 
invited to sign the contract. 


It would be impossible for me to express my great appreciation to you for making 
it possible to obtain this attractive position. I feel that it is going to be the most sub- 
stantial ‘‘stepping stone”’ that bas ever been placed in my pathway. You have «pened 
the door of Opportunity for me. The commission which you will receive will be a very 
small consideration for the benefit }ou have bestowed. 


Very gratefally yours, 
To 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY 


tS PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS.’ © 
oem ee Be ee eo 








NE years of ex 
rZACH 


THE 


had THIRTY-O 
ence perating with 


CHICAGO. KLLINOIS 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New Yerk 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer, 


yy cache ss TEACHERS’ AGENCY scnocis ana ramfies 
juperior ‘eseors, Princ 5 ts, ; Gev- 
P Te evers ent of instruction; recommends good Behools to pores to. Gall on 


firs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY fiitier Sun, ten Yost Ext tes 


short notice for high —— positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable werk. Telegraph ex 
ee 


Phone. No advance F 
with good eral education wanted tor department work 
PECIALISTS High, Presueetery and Normal Schools and Colleges im Peam 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 2 
tem ef music and pg to pms poy ing $60 to $7@ per month. For ff 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and A thanta, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY * 


ERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. au . 
oe We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free te schee! ealeuie 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 383 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk, H. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Oompetent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send fer Bulletin. 
WARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. an Treas. VINCENT 6, FISK, Sec’y and Manages, 
81 Chape! St. Albany N. Y. 















or 





31 Union Square, New Youk, Est. 1888 








a. SCOTT & OO., Prepricters 
442 Tremont Boilding, 





A superior agency for 











MADISON 


The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency wiSconsim 


Manual and Industrial Subjects ; The Arts and Crafts; Physical, Commercial, and Agricultural Branches ; 
Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency conducted upon the highest professional! basis ; incorperated 
under the laws of, and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. Western Branch: Spekane 

















The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


h Ave., Chicago, III. 
oo podig ee ter. asa Tuslacss” is of interest te all live 


THIRTIETH Y FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


teachers. SENT 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part ef the country. 


6 Beacon St. . Boston, Mess 
ALVIN F¥F.FERAGSK, 
MM regs or, 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


Leng Distames Feiephoce. 





Steel tunnel. “Paul Revere, Gold- 
smith,” is an illustrated article which 
Shows that this revolutionary hero 
was more than just a rider who 
spread the alarm through “every 
Middlesex viflage and farm.” An 
unusual amount of matter is given in 
the various Jepartments. 
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World's Record for Accuracy Established on the 


Remington Typewriter 


In Brooklyn, on Saturday afternoon, April 25th,85 students repv~senting 20 different schools, contested 
forthe New York Metropolitan School Championship in Typewriting. Below are given the records of the 17 
leaders in the contest. 

_— 





Miss Evelyn Masloff, Wood's Business 
School, was awarded the gold medal 
and the title:—Champion School Typist 
of the New York City Metropolitan 
District,.1914, 

Other honors achieved on the Rem- 
ington at this contest were: 

Benjamin Brown, Euclid Business 
School, Fastest. School Typist in. the 
New Yotk City Metropolitan District. 

Miss Lena Lustig, Wood's Business 
School, Champion School Typist of the 
) Borough of Brooklyn, 1914, 

10 Miss Mildred S. Borodkin, Wood's 
11 Business School, Amateur Champion 
12 Typist, New York City Metropolitan 

13. District, 1914. 
| 14 
15 
16 
.03 17 


Machine Name 


Posi- 
tion 


/ Gross ¥. 


= | 





) 
) 


: fg se et 
Remington {| Evelyn Masloff. 
Remington | Lena Lustig... . 
Remington | Bertha Dickens. . 
Remington ome rott 
Remington elen Perlmutter 
Remington. | Mary Postis 
Remington | May Edison.... < &. 
Remington | Beatrice Lazarus. ... 
Remington | LenaBlum......... 
Remington | Blanehe Friedman. 5 
Remington | SadieHauptman.... 
Underwood | Esthér Marcus... 
Remington Mildred Borodkin.. . 
Underwood | Alice Schafer. . . 
Remington | Ben Wallack . 
Remington .| Samuel Cooperberg... 717 
Underwood | Robert Warring. 587 


mane? 
— 


-~ 
~ 
TOs MI DO bo tI bo 


DOU 


~~ 
CaO Ue whe 
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That aecuracy is the first . require- 
ment in typewriting is. universally 
recognized. It is also recognized that 
in the instruction of the pupil in type- 
writing, accuracy must be taught first, 
before any other form of proficiency 
is possible. Wood’s:Business School, where fourteen of the students whose names are listed above learned 
typewriting, is equipped with Remington Typewriters exclusively. 


UDHADASC IPE PEP RNYNNHHEK OO! Errors 
von 








Remington Typewriter Company 


[Incorporated] 


New York and Everywhere 
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On the program of the great meeting of the American Institute of Instruction 
in Cambridge this week were the following:— 


David Snedden—‘‘Problems of Elementary Education.”’ 

Henry C, Morrison—‘‘Problems of Secondary Education,” 

Mason SS. Stone—‘‘Problems of Rural Schools,”’ 

C. A. Prosser—‘‘Shall Education Select by Elimination or by Training.’ 

James F. Hosic—‘‘Waste in Education.” 

Bertha M. McConkey—‘‘The Human Touch in Teaching.”’ 

Elizabeth Harrison—‘‘Freedom in Education.” 

Arthur W. Dunn—“Community Civics.” 

Mary D. Phillips—‘‘The Child and the State.” 

James E. Peabody—‘The Relation of Biology to Human Welfare.’ 
Also A. E. Winship, Robert O. Small, Professor A. O. Norton and many others. 


- 


Educators who did not attend will find a full account of the meeting and the 
papers in the Journal of Education for July 16. Dr. Winship will personally re- 
port the meeting for the Journal of Education. 








ORDER EXTRA COPIES IN ADVANCE. 








